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Representing  Gratis  Williams:  A Review  Essay 

— Thomas  McGowan 


Part  of  the  education  and  fun  of  my  first  years  attending  North 
Carolina  Folklore  Society  meetings  in  the  1970s  was  standing 
by  Rogers  Whitener  s elbow  and  listening  to  Cratis  Williams 
hobnobbing  with  H.  G.  Jones,  Doc  Abrams,  Joe  Clark,  Richard  Walser, 
and  Guy  Owen.  They  were  the  veterans  of  the  Society,  trading  stories 
with  bonhomie,  bright  wit,  and  sometimes  deliciously  mischievous 
earthy  humor.  They  connected  a new  generation  of  folklorists  to  the 
days  of  collecting  for  Frank  C.  Brown  and  the  ceremonies  of  North 
Carolina  Culture  Week.  I remember  Cratis’s  precise  elocution  of 
Appalachian  dialect,  the  way  he  focused  on  dissimulation  features  that 
illustrated  the  Mountain  use  of  / r/  and  lengthened  diphthongs  in  his 
speech  performance.  I recall  his  artful  composing  of  reported  speech  in 
stories  and  the  small  smile  he  punctuated  a jokes  punch  line  with.  He 
encouraged  me  in  my  early  years  as  editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Journal  and,  with  Loyd  Hilton,  my  department  chairman,  worked  out 
the  released  time  commitment  at  Appalachian  State  University  that 
allowed  me  to  work  on  its  issues  and  serve  as  Society  Secretary-Treasurer. 
But  my  memories  are  comparatively  undeveloped  parts  of  the  corpus  of 
stories  about  the  man  labeled  “Mr.  Appalachia”  (Dunn  Cl;  Marion  21; 
Guid  Scots ; Whitener  39;  passim),  “a  complete  mountaineer”  (Jones 
“Complete”  288),  and  “the  original  autochthonous  Appalachian”  (Ross 
“Cratis  Williams”  287).  Many  of  us  have  favorite  stories  of  Cratis 
Williams,  and  he  embodied  an  imposing  icon  in  our  study  of  region 
and  recognition  of  academic  place.1 

Two  recent  works  look  at  the  roles,  accomplishments,  and  identity 
of  Cratis  Williams  as  teacher,  scholar,  academic  administrator,  and  native 
Mountaineer.  The  Cratis  Williams  Chronicles:  I Come  to  Boone  (Williams 
1999)  publishes  part  of  his  memoirs  together  with  an  introduction 
presenting  a biography,  and  a documentary  film,  Cratis  Williams:  Living 
the  Divided  Life  (1999),  organizes  clips  of  Cratis  remembering  and 
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visiting  his  native  Kentucky  together  with  commentary  on  him  and  his 
work  by  important  Appalachian  studies  scholars.  Both  provide 
continuing  reminders  of  the  engaging  personality,  individualistic  insights, 
and  deep  humanity  of  a great  supporter  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Society  and  folklore  scholarship  in  our  state.  Both  continue  to  let  us 
hear  Cratis  Williams’s  distinctive  voice,  inimitable  storytelling  style, 
personal  philosophy,  and  regional  studies  rationale. 

The  Cratis  Williams  Chronicles:  I Come  to  Boone  covers  a watershed 
year  in  Dr.  Williams’s  academic  career,  the  school  year  1942-43,  when 
he  began  a thirty-three  year  career  in  teaching  and  administration  in 
Boone,  North  Carolina.  This  book’s  central  part  publishes  a section  of 
Cratis’s  memoirs,  edited  by  his  son  David  Cratis  Williams  and  colleague 
Patricia  Beaver.  Its  introduction  provides  a biography  of  Cratis  Williams, 
and  a concluding  bibliography  enumerates  the  accomplished  range  of 
his  scholarly  writings.  Published  as  part  of  Appalachian  State  University’s 
centennial  in  1999,  this  book  focuses  in  telling  ways  on  Cratis  Williams’s 
place  at  the  university  and  its  antecedent  Appalachian  State  Teachers 
College.  While  it  recognizes  important  roles  long  part  of  the  Williams 
legend  and  emphasized  in  the  memorial  tributes  made  on  Dr.  Williams’s 
retirement  and  death,  it  also  offers  surprises  about  him.  Particularly 
interesting  are  his  own  recollections  of  the  challenge  of  fitting  into  an 
academic  institution  where  his  subsequent  place,  to  many  later  observers, 
appeared  seamless,  essential,  and  automatic. 

This  book’s  introduction  by  David  Williams  and  Patricia  Beaver 
develops  an  insightful  biography  and  very  nicely  sets  up  Cratis’s  own 
story  of  his  first  year  in  Boone.  The  introduction  covers  Dr.  Williams’s 
Kentucky  years,  growing  up  in  Caines  Creek,  a rural  hamlet  in  the 
mountains;  his  education  in  local  schools  and  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky;  his  occupations  as  teacher,  high  school  principal,  and  factory 
worker  during  the  Depression;  and  his  professional  accomplishments. 
It  includes  considerable  quotations  from  Cratis’s  writings.  Printed  in 
italics,  these  quotations  give  a strong  sense  of  Cratis’s  voice  and  the 
depth  and  individuality  of  his  vision.  They  are  garnered  from  a range  of 
sources — letters  to  his  first  wife,  Sylvia;  articles  in  his  hometown 
Kentucky  newspaper,  the  Big  Sandy  News’,  scholarly  and  popular 
publications  by  him;  and  a rich  and  especially  revealing  selection  from 
“unpublished  memoirs,  essays,  speeches,  and  short  notes... in  the 
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possession  of  his  family”  (ii).2  Many  of  these  last  sources  are  now  archived 
in  the  Cratis  Williams  Papers  in  the  William  Leonard  Eury  Collection 
of  Appalachian  State  University’s  library. 

The  introduction  very  effectively  recounts  a number  of  the  patterns 
that  Cratis  invokes  in  his  own  life  story.  His  smallness  of  stature  and 
physical  ailments  present  challenges  throughout  his  life:  “A  small, 
presumably  premature  baby,  Cratis  was  not  expected  to  survive  his 
infancy.  ‘[l]n  the  language  of  the  community,’  he  later  recalled,  ‘I  was  a 
“puny  and  piddlin’’  child,  plagued  with  tonsillitis,  colds,  afflictions,  and 
hives’”  (ii).  Another  theme  is  Cratis’s  especially  Appalachian  heritage:  he 
claims  “forebears  [who]  were  Indian  fighters,  long  hunters,  veterans  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Tories  escaped  to  the  backwoods,  refugees  from  the 
Whiskey  Rebellion,  Kentucky  mountain  feudists,  and  religious  dissenters”; 
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a paternal  grandfather  who  taught  young  Cratis  “the  mysterious 
arrangements  of  his  distillery”;  and  a maternal  grandfather,  “a  keen 
‘hardshell’  scholar  of  the  Bible  [who  talked]  Calvinistic  theology”  (iii). 

Education  assumes  a central  role  in  the  saga  of  Dr.  Williams’s  life. 
The  introduction  recounts  Cratis’s  story  of  the  murder  of  a teacher- 
relative,  Ulysses  S.  Williams,  an  event  that  led  to  Curtis  Williams,  Cratis’s 
father,  vowing  “a  mighty  oath...  that  if  one  of  his  children  wanted  an 
education  he  would  ‘work  on  my  hands  and  knees  for  a dime  a day,  if 
need  be,  to  see  that  he  had  a chance  to  get  it’”  (iv).  Cratis  “recalled  lying 
awake  in  the  bedroom”  overhearing  his  father’s  promise  and  resolving 
to  “challenge  my  father  to  the  sacrifice  that  he  declared  he  was  prepared 
to  make”  (iv).  His  parents  afford  the  young  Cratis  a move  to  public 
school  in  Louisa,  Kentucky,  which  becomes  the  scene  of  eventful  steps 
in  his  education  and  identification  of  regional  and  personal  self. 

For  us  in  North  Carolina,  an  interesting  aside  not  discussed  in  this 
introduction,  is  a recounting  of  the  inability  of  Curtis  Williams  to  fulfill 
this  promise  of  educational  support.  In  1933,  the  English  department 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  offered  Cratis  a graduate  fellowship 
to  Chapel  Hill,  but  he  had  to  turn  down  this  opportunity  because  his 
father,  hampered  by  the  Depression  and  poor  crops,  could  not  provide 
a $200  loan  and  advised  him  against  going  into  debt.  Cratis  includes 
this  story  in  I Become  a High  School  Teacher , an  earlier  part  of  his  memoir 
in  the  Cratis  Williams  Papers  in  the  Eury  Collection  (ms.  1-3). 

An  important  theme  in  Williams’s  intellectual  and  professional 
development  derives  from  the  story  of  his  high  school  years  away  from 
his  home  valley  and  the  resulting  “culture  shock”  he  feels,  “painfully 
ashamed  of  the  quaint  background”  he  brought  to  facing  town  life  with 
“the  glitter  of  the  Jazz  Age”  (iv).  It  is  a central  image  in  and  the  source  of 
the  title  of  the  documentary  film  on  his  career,  Cratis  Williams : Living 
the  Divided  Life , which  includes  excellent  footage  of  Cratis  telling  both 
these  stories.  In  their  introduction,  Patricia  Beaver  and  David  Williams 
note  the  conflict  over  regional  identity  experienced  by  the  young  Cratis 
in  school:  “Recognizing  the  uniqueness  and  value  of  aspects  of  his  ‘home’ 
culture  in  the  county,  yet  suffering  as  well  its  stigma  and  social 
humiliations,  Cratis  found  himself  in  a cultural  quandary”  (vi).  A 
teacher’s  comments  on  his  pronunciation  make  him  acutely  aware  of 
the  “otherness”  his  dialect  invokes  in  educational  circles,  but  the  study 
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of  ballads  in  class  convinces  the  young  scholar  of  the  special  worth  of 
vernacular  culture.  Both  of  these  topics  became  important  subjects  of 
Cratis’s  research  and  his  contributions  to  the  proceedings  and 
publications  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society,  and  the  film  Cratis 
Williams:  Living  the  Divided  Life  also  incorporates  them  well. 

Public  education  became  an  opportunity  for  personal  development 
for  Cratis  Williams,  but  also  for  employment  and  financial  support  in 
hard  times.  While  teaching,  he  completed  a masters  degree  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  with  a 450-page  thesis  analyzing  ballads,  often 
collected  from  relatives  and  neighbors.  The  caption  to  a photograph  of 
him  clad  in  jodhpurs  and  high-laced  boots  notes,  “Cratis  would  often 
ride  his  mule  far  into  the  hollows  of  eastern  Kentucky  in  search  of  ballads, 
which  he  collected  in  his  master’s  thesis,”  and  a footnote  recognizes 
Cratis’s  special  satisfaction  that  Malcolm  Laws  “used  it  extensively  in 
revising  his  handbook,  Native  American  Balladry  ’ (xii).  Cratis  married 
a fellow  teacher,  Sylvia  Graham,  and  his  career  moved  up  with  his 
appointment  to  the  principalship  of  Louisa  High  School.  The  subsequent 
illness  of  his  wife  and  loss  of  his  principalship  form  two  central  challenges 
preceding  the  events  Cratis  examines  in  his  first  year  in  Boone,  the 
portion  of  his  memoirs  published  in  The  Cratis  Williams  Chronicles:  I 
Came  to  Boone. 

The  latter  part  of  this  introduction  surveys  the  many 
accomplishments  of  Cratis  Williams’s  career  in  English  letters,  folklore, 
and  educational  administration  at  Appalachian  State  University.  At  New 
York  University,  he  completed  a landmark  and  notably  voluminous 
doctoral  dissertation  on  the  image  of  the  Southern  Mountaineer. 
Williams  became  a much  beloved  teacher,  pioneering  dean  of 
Appalachian’s  graduate  school  (which  later  was  named  for  him),  Acting 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs,  and  Acting  Chancellor  of  the 
university  in  the  mid-seventies.  Beaver  and  David  Williams  give  an 
excellent  sense  of  the  wide-ranging  interests  and  accomplishments  of 
Cratis’s  later  academic  career,  his  talents  in  developing  Appalachian  as  a 
regional  comprehensive  university,  and  his  role  in  the  development  of 
Appalachian  studies  as  a recognized  academic  concentration.  The  account 
of  these  years,  however,  never  loses  a sense  of  Cratis  Williams  the  busy, 
diligent,  bright,  warmly  humane,  and  wonderfully  idiosyncratic 
individual — filling  the  “role  of  overworked  educator”  (xxiv) — who  can 
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value  administrative  and  bureaucratic  processes  and  structures,  but 
brought  to  them  a remarkable  imagination,  personal  attention,  and 
appreciation  of  local  people.  Their  review  of  Williams’s  careers  in 
scholarship  and  educational  leadership  incorporates  in  helpful  ways 
correspondence  between  Cratis  Williams  and  his  professional  friends, 


Director  of  Graduate  Studies  Cratis  Williams  i 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College , late  1 960s, 
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including  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  member  and  past  state 
archivist  H.  G.  Jones,  and  tributes  to  him  given  at  the  Cratis  Williams 
Symposium  in  1976. 

Of  special  interest  to  students  of  North  Carolina  folklore  are  Cratiss 
participation  in  the  American  Folk  Song  Festival  (xvii),  his  work  with 
Beulah  Campbell  in  creating  folklore  courses  at  Appalachian  that 
included  visits  to  local  folk  artists  such  as  Frank  Proffitt  (xxx),  and  his 
partnership  with  Richard  Chase  in  organizing  summer  festivals  for  the 
Southern  Appalachian  Fiistorical  Association  (xxix).  An  interesting 
revelation  is  that  Cratis  “toyed  with... the  folklore  of  western  North 
Carolina”  as  a possible  subject  for  his  doctoral  dissertation  (xxiv).  One 
subject  that  I hope  another  writer  will  tackle  is  Cratiss  influence  on  the 
development  of  folklorists  and  regional  writers.  Fiis  students  included 
Fienry  Glassie,  Rogers  Whitener,  Romulus  Linney,  Grace  Edwards,  and 
Charlotte  Ross,  and  many  Appalachian  writers  have  expressed 
indebtedness  to  him.  In  the  personal  memoir,  Cratis  mentions  his 
association  with  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  in  three  places, 
and  his  work  with  W.  Amos  “Doc”  Abrams  on  the  Brown  Collection 
and  the  programs  of  the  Folklore  Society  certainly  deserve  more 
investigation  for  the  study  of  folkloristics  in  North  Carolina.  The  names 
of  Cratis  Williams  and  W.  Amos  Abrams  grace  our  Folklore  Society’s 
student  prize  awards.  Their  friendship  and  work — together  and  as 
individuals — deserve  study,  and  considerable  materials  for  such  study 
are  available  in  the  W.  L.  Eury  Collection  at  Appalachian  State  University. 

The  introduction  to  The  Cratis  Williams  Chronicles:  I Come  to  Boone 
includes  an  expansive  review  of  Cratis  Williams’s  career,  and  through 
the  knowledge  of  co-writer  David  Williams,  Cratis  Williams’s  son,  looks 
into  Cratiss  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Lingerfelt  and  their  home  life.  But 
the  introduction’s  placement  in  this  publication  also  provides  two  striking 
bookends  for  the  personal  memoir  that  follows.  As  prologue,  it  establishes 
the  problems  of  place,  identity,  professional  role,  and  financial  demands 
that  Cratis  Williams  faced  in  1942.  It  also  provides  an  epilogue:  the 
recognition  of  the  remarkable  achievements  and  roles  Cratis  played  at 
Appalachian  State  University.  Between  these  two  poles  lies  the  eventful 
school  year  of  1942-43  when  Cratis  Williams  notes,  “I  Come  to  Boone.” 
The  tensions  among  need,  promise,  and  later  accomplishment  are 
important  themes  that  Cratis  uses,  plays  with,  and  capitalizes  upon  in 
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developing  the  narrative  of  his  memoir.  David  Williams  and  Patricia  Beaver 
have  not  only  provided  an  effective  overview  of  Cratis  Williams’s  life,  but 
also  set  the  stage  for  his  first-year  memoir  in  a way  that  helps  the  reader  see 
the  meanings,  power,  and  artfulness  of  the  narrative  to  follow. 

The  main  part  of  The  Cratis  Williams  Chronicles:  I Come  to  Boone  is 
a 128-page  autobiographical  recollection  of  the  1942-43  school  year. 
Following  his  retirement  in  1976,  Dr.  Williams  began  work  on  his 
memoirs.  Sections  on  his  education  and  work  as  a teacher  in  Kentucky 
have  been  published  in  William  H.  Vaughan:  A Better  Man  Than  I Ever 
Wanted  to  Be  by  Morehead  State  University  in  1983  and  in  I Become  a 
Teacher:  A Memoir  of  One-Room  School  Life  in  Eastern  Kentucky  by  the 
Jesse  Stuart  Foundation  in  1993.  Dr.  Williams  often  worked  on  his 
memoirs  in  a small  office  in  Founders  Hall,  a campus  administrative 
annex  in  the  former  Watauga  County  Hospital  building.  I recall 
encountering  Cratis  occasionally  in  the  parking  lot  behind  the  building; 
sometimes  he  reported  to  me  how  many  pages  he  had  written  that  day. 

Cratis  worked  in  long  hand,  writing  on  blue-lined  white  tablets  in 
blue  ball  point.  The  manuscript  pages  from  this  project,  archived  in  the 
Cratis  Williams  Papers  in  the  William  Leonard  Eury  Collection,  still 
display  the  red  adhesive  of  the  writing  pad’s  top  edge.  Cratis  edited 
manuscript  sheets  crossing  out  items  and  adding  material  between  lines 
and  in  the  margins,  usually  in  blue  ink,  but  occasionally  in  red.  I Come 
to  Boone  comprises  258  pages  of  Cratis’s  handwritten  memoirs.  Pages  of 
this  section  are  numbered  at  the  top  in  red  ink  in  a hand  evidently 
different  from  Cratis’s.  The  pages  were  copied  into  a typescript  by  a 
secretary;  at  roughly  three-  or  four-page  intervals,  Dr.  Williams  has 
penned  in  red  “Begin’’  with  an  arrow  pointing  to  text  sections,  an 
instruction  apparently  related  to  preparing  the  typescript  or  proofreading 
it.  His  own  editing,  however,  seems  to  have  been  done  only  in  the 
handwritten  text.  In  his  editing,  he  paid  attention  to  adding  small  details, 
cutting  out  repetition,  tightening  phrases  to  more  conservative  standard 
usage,  and  adding  paragraph  breaks.  Many  of  Cratis’s  added  paragraph 
breaks  seem  made  in  a late  editing  by  him;  they  are  signaled  by  the 
proofreader’s  mark  of  a reversed  script  / P/  added  in  fine  red  ball-point. 

The  manuscript  pages  run  consecutively  with  no  organizational 
breaks  except  for  paragraphing.  In  publishing  this  memoir  section,  editors 
David  Williams  and  Patricia  Beaver  have  added  chapter  divisions  and 
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their  titles,  often  adapting  phrases  from  Cratis’s  text  to  advance  the  sense 
of  his  depiction  of  himself  as  tragicomic  protagonist  challenged  by 
circumstances,  adapting  to  and  sometimes  bumbling  through 
professional  and  personal  vicissitudes,  and  finding  a place  for  his  talents 
in  the  academic  and  social  contexts  of  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College 
and  Boone.  Loyal  Jones  has  written  of  Cratis  Williams’s  recognition  of 
the  mountaineer’s  special  vision  in  evaluating  himself:  “Cratis  once  said 
that  the  Appalachian  mountaineer  was  schizoid  in  that  he  had  the  quality 
of  standing  outside  himself  to  assess  his  own  eptitude”  (“Complete” 
289).  In  his  autobiographical  fragment  on  the  Boone  years,  Dr.  Williams 
provides  a remarkably  open  and  self-deprecating  example  of  this  stance. 

/ Come  to  Boone  begins  with  a telephone  call  to  Williams’s  boarding 
house  in  Huntington,  West  Virginia.  Although  made  at  9 a.m.,  for  Cratis, 
the  phone  message  is  “a  call  in  the  night”  because  of  his  late  shift  work 
schedule  at  International  Nickel  Corporation  (1).  But  the  call  also 
interrupts  the  professional  night  of  Cratis’s  career:  at  32,  he  had  been 
forced  out  of  a principalship  in  his  home  county  and  reduced  to  looking 
for  factory  work  apart  from  his  ill  wife.  In  their  introduction,  the  editors 
have  prepared  readers  well  to  perceive  the  challenge  of  this  period,  titling 
it  “The  Search  for  a Suitable  Position,”  and  characterizing  the  new  job 
in  Boone  as  an  act  of  “Sudden  Salvation”  (xvii,  xx).  Their  development 
in  the  introduction  underlines  the  sudden  surprise  and  almost  accidental 
fortuitousness  of  the  call  from  Professor  Chapell  Wilson.  In  1941,  Cratis 
had  earlier  researched  Appalachian  and  Boone,  filed  a full  dossier  with 
the  College  Placement  Bureau,  corresponded  with  Professor  Wilson, 
and  even  made  careful  arrangements  to  attend  a professional  meeting 
for  an  interview  with  him,  but,  as  the  editors  note,  “Wilson  never  called 
[and]  taking  time  off. ..to  attend  the  meeting  may  have  contributed  to 
Cratis’s  losing  [his]  job”  (xix).  Now  the  sudden  resignation  of  a high 
school  English  teacher  creates  a pressing  need  in  Boone,  and  almost  by 
accident  the  master  teacher  who  will  become  the  epitome  of 
Appalachian’s  teaching  and  regional  service  missions  receives  a literal 
and  truly  vocational  “call.”  Writer-director  Fred  Johnson  uses  this  story 
in  the  documentary  on  Cratis,  where  David  Williams  reads  the  text 
evoking  an  echo  of  Cratis’s  voice. 

In  his  memoirs,  Cratis  reports  his  decision  to  move  to  Boone  and 
preparations  for  the  trip  with  carefully  selected  detail.  Loyal  Jones  has 
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described  Cratiss  exceptional  attention  to  detailed  information:  “He 
was  always  a thoughtful  and  meticulous  man  who  was  obligated  to  obtain 
as  much  information  on  any  subject  as  he  could  in  trying  to  understand 
it,  and  when  he  came  to  write  about  it  he  felt  called  to  put  down  all  that 
he  deemed  important”  (“Complete”  292).  Cratis  considers  much  as 
important  to  his  move  to  Boone.  He  recounts  the  basis  of  his  decision 
and  preparations  with  striking  particularity,  a careful  attention  to 
domestic  and  business  details,  and  a rather  Franklinesque  practicality. 
Cratis  reviews  the  terms  of  the  job  offer,  notes  how  he  had  to  make  the 
decision  without  consultation,  requests  a release  from  his  work  at 
International  Nickel  and  secures  his  final  pay  check,  returns  books  to 
the  Huntington  Public  Library,  arranges  the  rail  and  bus  connections 
for  a trip  to  Boone,  smokes  a White  Owl  cigar  apparently  procured  in  a 
student  raid  on  the  company  commissary,  closes  out  his  bank  account, 
writes  letters  to  friends  and  relatives,  and  announces  to  his  landlord 
that  he  “was  to  become  a college  teacher”  (3-4).  The  landlord,  newly 
impressed,  invites  Cratis  to  an  afternoon  cocktail  party  where,  he  notes, 
a female  boarder  “who  normally  passed  me  in  the  hall  and  on  the  stairs 
without  so  much  [as]  recognizing  that  I existed,  exhibited  a charm  that 
I had  not  realized  she  possessed”  (4).  It  is  a little  victory  that  Cratis  can 
celebrate,  but  beyond  his  practical  considerations,  he  can  also  decorate 
the  new  move  with  a literary  reference  and  idea  of  Appalachia:  “I  would 
be  going  to  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  made  so  appealing  by 
Thomas  Wolfe  especially  in  Look  Homeward  Angel,  which  I read  with  a 
deep  yearning  for  glorious  mountains  lading  away,  range  after  range, 
into  the  blue  horizon”  (2). 

The  trip  sets  a pattern  and  develops  tropes  that  will  be  repeated  in 
the  story  of  this  year.  Cratis  rides  to  Beckley,  West  Virginia,  to  visit  his 
wife  Sylvia,  who  is  being  treated  for  tuberculosis  at  the  Pinecrest 
Sanitarium.  She  provides  him  with  domestic  advice  for  living  in  Boone, 
and  they  celebrate  the  victory  of  his  invitation  to  teach.  She  shares  his 
visions  of  Wolfes  mountains,  but  remembers  Professor  Wilsons  previous 
rebuff.  Throughout  the  account  of  his  first  year,  despite  successes,  Cratis 
always  seems  to  find  a problem  or  some  kind  of  pessimistic  omen,  and 
hard  setbacks  too  often  disturb  the  pleasant  round  of  days. 

Throughout  his  story,  Cratis  travels  with  a sense  of  significant 
Appalachian  landscapes,  which  he  reads  in  terms  of  Depression 
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challenges,  natural  beauty,  and  evidence  of  residents’  work.  Jeff  Daniel 
Marion  used  a bus  trip  by  James  Still  and  Cratis  as  a frame  to  investigate 
“the  worldly  wonder”  of  Still’s  poetry.  In  that  story,  the  poet  looks  out 
the  bus  window  while  Cratis  reads  his  work  (Marion  17,  21).  But  in 
these  Chronicles , it  is  Cratis  who  marvels  at  nature,  notes  with  careful 
nomenclature  the  features  of  the  landscape  and  provides  travelogues  of 
all  the  routes  that  lead  to  Boone,  reacts  with  an  at-times  Wordsworthian 
fervor  to  the  land’s  suggestiveness,  and  meets  significant  characters  along 
the  way.  It  is  also  Cratis  who  loses  his  bags,  occasionally  becomes  bus- 
sick  on  the  ascents  to  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  gets  hassled  as  a loiterer 
in  a railroad  station,  and  spends  his  first  night  in  Newland  Hall  wrapped 
in  newspapers  for  warmth. 

Cratis  tells  an  intensely  human  story,  rich  in  the  details  of  his  new 
town  and  the  high  school  and  college  where  he  teaches.  But  he  depicts 
himself  as  an  unlikely  hero,  late  for  faculty  meetings  with  the  formidable— 
and  tall— Principal  Herbert  Wey,  stumbling  through  faculty  introductions, 
and  plagued  in  his  first  week  at  school  by  missing  luggage  so  that  he 
must  borrow  shaving  gear  from  Wey  and  resort  to  repeated  pressings  of 
his  much-worn  suit  jacket  at  a town  laundry  to  maintain  teacherly 
appearances.  But  the  challenges  become  much  deeper  and  more 
powerful:  there  are  life  challenges  well  beyond  the  simple  social  and 
occupational  problems  of  a new  teacher.  His  wife  Sylvia’s  condition 
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worsens  into  a terminal  illness,  and  Cratis  discovers  he  has  a tubercular 
spot  on  his  lung.  Conditions  press  him  financially,  physically,  and 
emotionally;  yet  he  survives  and  prevails,  finding  in  Boone  a place  to 
develop  his  special  talents.  He  is  a secret  sufferer  who  has  a whole 
complicated  life  beyond  the  busy  fulness  of  his  local  experience,  and  it 
seems  that  much  of  that  secret  life  only  becomes  public  in  the  writing 
and  publication  of  this  memoir. 

Cratis  concludes  that  events  and  people  have  created  a new  home 
for  him.  He  asserts,  “I  was  happy  in  Boone,”  yet  he  still  maintains  a 
wary  concern  about  the  future;  he  qualifies  his  estimate  that,  unlike 
Louisa,  Appalachian  is  a place  “where,  so  far  as  I knew,  I had  no  enemies 
or  evil  wishers”  (95).  For  us  who  knew  Cratis  later  in  his  life  at 
Appalachian,  his  qualification  seems  overcautious.  As  the  introduction 
so  aptly  shows,  he  became  a much  beloved  and  respected  figure  on 
campus,  in  town,  around  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  and  in  Appalachian 
studies  and  regional  studies  circles.  But  his  careful  assessments 
throughout  the  memoir,  his  openness  and  willingness  to  share  fears, 
little  victories,  curious  concerns,  and  serious  challenges  provide  the  reader 
with  a strong  realization  of  the  place  of  the  quotidian  in  creating  the 
passages  and  accomplishments  of  his  professional  career.  Cratis  travels 
the  roads  noticing  the  people  and  landscape;  he  meets  his  family  and 
work  obligations  by  being  decent  and  honest,  and  respecting  and  valuing 
the  people  he  meets. 

Cratis’s  descriptions  of  Boone  provide  a lively  sense  of  the  history  of 
Appalachian  State  University  and  of  the  mountain  town  in  the  1940s. 
Art  Rex  and  Andrew  Paul  of  Appalachians  Geography  Department  have 
provided  a helpful  map  of  period  town  buildings  so  that  readers  can 
trace  Cratis  s walks.  Reading  Cratis  s memoir  provides  the  history  behind 
names  and  plaques  scattered  about  the  present  college  campus.  Another 
map  depicts  “The  Cratis  Williams  Region,  1942,”  but  it  seems  more 
recent,  including  the  new  interstate  highways  and  not  reflecting  the  old 
locations  of  routes  and  railroads  during  the  war  years. 

An  important  part  of  Cratis’s  “settling”  into  Boone,  Appalachian 
State,  and  scholarly  and  social  circles,  is  his  relationship  with  W.  Amos 
“Doc”  Abrams.  Dr.  Abrams  was  head  of  Appalachian’s  English 
department  from  1937  to  1946.  In  his  double  life  as  “critic”  teacher, 
Cratis  not  only  has  a high  school  schedule,  but  he  also  teaches  the  college’s 
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methods  class  for  high  school  English  teachers  in  training.  Cratis’s 
working  out  his  planning  and  decisions  about  his  college  course  express 
well  the  way  he  goes  about  teaching  and  working  with  colleagues  and 
the  surprising  results  small  concerns  lead  to.  His  attention  to  the  everyday 
details  of  teaching  lead  to  new  scholarly  and  social  opportunities  that 
make  him  feel  more  at  home  at  Appalachian  and  in  North  Carolina. 

In  an  early  scene,  his  disturbing  insomnia  and  preoccupation  with 
financial  demands  lightened  by  a $30  loan  from  Chapell  Wilson,  Cratis 
considers  planning  for  his  college  class  with  a new  spirit:  “Having  thirty 
dollars  in  my  pocket  relieved  a nagging  fear  that  had  possessed  me  from 
the  time  of  my  arrival  in  Boone.  Suddenly  I enjoyed  a freedom  that  I 
had  not  known  before”  (42).  While  he  had  a fair  amount  of  personal 
experience  teaching  already,  Cratis  chooses  not  to  depend  on  his  own 
perspectives.  He  looks  over  the  box  of  materials  left  by  Mrs.  Rivers.  He 
considers  consulting  with  the  college  faculty,  clears  the  idea  with  Principal 
Wey,  who  “thought  that  would  be  a very  good  thing  to  do,”  and  seeks 
out  the  department  chairman  (42).  Touching  base,  consulting  with 
supervisors,  and  establishing  relationships  are  part  of  his  class  preparation, 
but  such  careful  activities  also  contribute  to  his  settling  into  the  college 
in  Boone  and  to  his  becoming  a Figure  in  the  regional  studies 
establishment.  His  memoir  characterizes  this  occupational  style  and  its 
productive  effects  on  his  career. 

On  his  way  to  consult  with  the  college  administration,  Cratis 
encounters  a campus  scene:  “Sitting  on  the  stone  wall  in  front  of  a little 
stone  cottage  with  a profusion  of  flowers  blooming  in  the  front  yard 
was  a well  dressed  old  man  with  a wide,  dark  mustache,  his  glasses  resting 
far  down  on  his  nose,  and  his  blocked  grey  felt  hat  pulled  so  low  on  his 
forehead  that  a ring  of  baldness  showed  below  it”  (42).  The  observations 
are  vintage  Williams:  detailed  with  attention  to  sartorial  features,  but 
also  bright  and  authentic.  On  his  way  to  visit  dean  and  department 
chair,  Cratis  ends  up  meeting  B.B.  Dougherty,  the  college  president. 
For  older  hands  at  Appalachian,  the  scene  recalls  the  stone  walls  that 
have  become  a signature  of  campus  architecture,  many  built  by  vernacular 
stone  masons  given  work  by  W.P.A.  construction  projects  about  the 
campus  and  county.  Sadly,  the  stone  house  has  been  replaced  by  a parking 
lot  between  the  Student  Services  Building  and  the  Plemmons  Student 
Union.  (According  to  one  campus  story,  its  last  inhabitant  Mrs.  Florence 
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Muder  accidentally  doused  Academic  Vice-President  Paul  Sanders  when 
he  greeted  her  from  an  opened  car  window  while  she  was  watering  her 
flowers).  The  young  faculty  member  encounters  Dr.  B.B.  Dougherty 
and  geography  professor  J. A.  Williams.  Cratis,  the  memorialist,  confesses 
to  the  reaction  of  the  young:  He  “think[s]  it  unusual  that  the  president 
of  the  college  and  the  professor  of  geography  should  seem  so  aged  in 
their  appearance”  (43),  and  he  hurries  on  to  his  meeting  with  Dean 
Rankin  and  Professor  Abrams. 

At  the  administration  building,  Registrar  Herman  Eggers  offers 
assistance,  but  u[ti]nwilling  to  admit  that  I needed  help,”  Cratis  politely 
refuses,  and  Eggers  “decided,  he  said,  that  I was  one  of  those  who  wants 
to  discover  things  for  myself”  (43).  While  he  certainly  has  a strong 
streak  of  independence,  Cratis  is  on  a mission  of  consultation  with  the 
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local  academic  powers  of  his  field.  A secretary  with  “piercing  eyes”  escorts 
him  into  the  ofhce  of  Dean  J.  D.  Rankin,  an  imposing  figure;  Cratis 
admits,  “I  was  impressed  by  his  warmth,  graciousness,  and  extremely 
fine  and  clean  looking  white  hair,  but  noted  that  he  had  a slightly  crossed 
eye  and  seemed  like  a very  old  man”  (44).  The  new  young  teacher 
announces  that  he  “wanted  to  meet  Dr.  Abrams,  the  chairman  of  the 
English  department  and  discuss  with  him  the  contents  of  the  course 
and  to  hear  any  advice  he  might  have  to  give  me  about  how  I should 
conduct  the  course”  (44).  Although  he  had  refused  Eggers’s  offer  of 
small  directions,  Cratis  is  a person  who  recognizes  the  levels  of  academic 
authority,  and  despite  his  strong  independence,  asks  permission  and 
consults  with  his  elders  and  superiors. 

Dean  Rankin  notifies  Doc  Abrams,  who  “came  bouncing  into  the 
office  through  the  door  to  the  hall  rather  than  from  the  reception  room” 
(44).  Cratis’s  first  observations  are  surprising:  “I  was  shocked  by  the 
homeliness  of  this  little  man  who  appeared  to  be  between  forty  and 
forty-five  years  old. . .his  nose  bashed  in  and  twisted  slightly  to  one  side, 
his  mouth  curling  up  gleefully  under  the  shabbiest  excuse  for  a mustache 
that  I had  ever  seen...”  (44).  But  Doc  Abrams  turns  the  encounter 
around:  “Then,  his  foot  held  rigidly  in  position,  he  said,  ‘I  want  to  tell 
you,  sir,  that  I am  mighty  glad  to  have  you  join  us.  With  you  here, 
people  can  no  longer  say  I am  the  ugliest  man  in  Boone’  (44).  The 
“ugliest  man”  title  becomes  the  subject  of  local  folklore.  Later  in  his 
memoir,  Cratis  notes  that  before  a program  at  the  Boone  Lions  Club, 
Abrams  “presented  me  not  only  as  an  accomplished  singer  and  interpreter 
of  Appalachian  ballads  but  then,  also,  the  ugliest  man  in  Boone”  (116). 
As  late  as  the  early  seventies,  bedspread  maker  Bertha  Cook,  after 
receiving  the  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award,  still  insisted  her  sponsor 
Doc  Abrams  had  been  Watauga  County’s  ugliest  man. 

Cratis’s  meeting  with  Abrams  becomes  the  topic  for  two  more 
episodes  characteristic  of  the  cycle  of  memory  and  challenge  in  I Come 
to  Boone.  That  night  Cratis  writes  Sylvia  “a  long  letter”  “describing  the 
aged  president  of  the  College  who  sat,  like  Humpty-Dumpty  on  a stone 
wall”  and  “the  homely,  but  charming  and  friendly  Dr.  Abrams. . .an  avid 
collector  of  ballads  and  folk  songs”  (45 -46).  Cratis  refers  to  this 
correspondence  regularly  in  the  sequence  of  events:  a letter  to  Sylvia 
becomes  a time  for  examination  and  evaluation  of  the  day’s  events,  but 
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later  a source  for  their  details,  part  of  the  authenticity  and  charming 
engagement  of  Cratis’s  “chronicles. ” Later,  in  a visit  to  Pinecrest 
Sanitarium,  Cratis  again  reports  to  Sylvia  that  the  “bouncing  Dr.  Abrams 
. . . shared  with  me  an  interest  in  Appalachian  ballads  and  songs”  (51). 
But  that  visits  happy  progress  is  interrupted  by  the  announcement  that 
Cratis  too  has  tuberculosis.  The  scene  illustrates  a pattern  of  I Come  to 
Boone : its  dialectic  of  bright  professional  progress  challenged  by  life’s 
hard  knocks  and  guided  by  the  personal  resolution  of  Cratis  “to  accept 
my  situation  without  worrying”  (51).  He  is  a brave  everyday  hero  facing 
the  ups  and  downs  of  an  eventful  life  with  clear  awareness  of  his  problems, 
but  thoughtful  resolution  and  good  hopes. 

Cratis’s  careful  consultation  about  the  English  methods  class  leads 
to  other  opportunities  in  his  scholarly  career,  for  his  “friendship  with 
Dr.  Abrams  grew”  (63).  Doc  Abrams  invites  Cratis  to  participate  in  the 
meetings  of  the  North  Carolina  English  Teachers  Association  and  the 
North  Carolina  Folklore  Society.  Both  organizations  attract  Cratis’s 
special  interests.  At  his  first  NCETA  meeting  he  hears  a talk  by  George 
Wilson  on  American  dialects,  and  that  “jovial,  spirited  man”  connects 
Cratis  with  the  American  Dialect  Society  and  its  publications  (65).  For 
Cratis,  however,  entrance  into  these  activities  must  pass  practical 
domestic  tests:  he  “did  not  want  to  spend  as  much  as  $15.00  to  attend 
a meeting  without  discussing  it  with  [Sylvia,  who]  insisted  [he]  go  and 
. . . participate  actively  in  the  organization”  (64).  And  he  also  must  clear 
his  absence  with  Principal  Wey  and  arrange  for  a substitute  teacher. 
Wey  encourages  Cratis’s  scholarly  interests,  and  Cratis  justifies  such 
“professional  activities”  as  supporting  the  demonstration  high  school’s 
accreditation  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Schools  and  College  (64). 
But  there  are  always  small  details  to  work  out.  Cratis  finds  a substitute 
in  Daisy  Eggers,  wife  of  Abram’s  later  successor  as  English  chair  at 
Appalachian.  Not  only  is  she  capable,  but  she  even  visits  Cratis’s  class  to 
observe  and  get  familiar  with  the  students.  Alumni  and  faculty  readers 
will  recognize  his  careful  substitute  as  a much-respected  teacher  later  in 
Appalachian  State  University’s  English  department.  (She,  in  fact, 
corrected  my  grammar  and  pronunciation  in  my  own  first  year  in  Boone.) 

Cratis’s  trip  east  reveals  new  geographical  scenes  for  him,  which  he 
describes  with  his  attention  to  landscape  and  house  types,  but  also  opens 
up  new  cultural  and  scholarly  horizons.  His  bus  companion  is  Doc 
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Abrams,  who  plans  the  trip.  Cratis’s  chronicling  juxtaposes  the  journey 
with  the  downside  of  a Thanksgiving  vacation  spent  moving  his  wife 
Sylvia,  whose  tuberculosis  has  worsened,  home.  It  is  a terrible  occasion, 
but  Cratis  manages  to  finish  all  the  arrangements  and  coordinate  the 
tasks.  The  editors  recognize  the  narrative  break  in  time  and  theme  of 
Cratis’s  reporting  this  demanding  return  to  Kentucky:  they  separate  this 
episode  by  a dotted  line  at  its  start  and  a short  center  line  at  its  end.  But 
in  the  manuscript,  it  continues  with  only  a crossed  out  false  start.  In  his 
writing,  Cratis  has  placed  the  story  of  demanding  family  responsibilities 
and  debilitating  circumstances  in  the  middle  of  his  account  of  a 
professional  journey  central  to  his  “settling”  in  Boone.  The  juxtaposing 
of  pitiful  domestic  demands  with  the  small  victories  of  scholarly  initiation 
typifies  a pattern  of  Cratis’s  representation  of  his  first  year  in  Boone. 
Here  the  surprising  and  chronologically  out-of-place  insertion  of  the 
story  of  moving  Sylvia  expresses  the  challenge  of  working  out  events 
during  that  memorable  first  year. 

For  his  first  Folklore  Society  meeting,  Cratis  “was  pleased  to  have 
Dr.  Abrams  for  [his]  sponsor”  (83).  Abrams  introduces  the  new  member 
“calling]  attention  to  [his]  work  as  ballad  collector,  singer,  entertainer, 
and  student  of  Appalachian  proverbial  lore  and  dialect”  (83).  Cratis 
appreciates  Doc’s  “clearing  the  way  [for  him]  to  converse  with  those 
present”  (82-83)  and  the  “[conversation  was  light  and  filled  with  quips, 
banter,  and  anecdotes”  (83).  Cratis  becomes  initiated  into  the  activities 
of  the  Folklore  Society.  He  meets  Joe  Clark  and  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson, 
important  movers  in  the  organization,  and  hears  a report  by  Newman 
Ivey  on  the  “progress  of  efforts  to  publish  the  North  Carolina  folklore 
collection  of  Frank  C.  Brown,  a professor  at  Duke”  (84).  The  delay  in 
Brown’s  publication  of  his  contributors’  collecting  became  a matter  of 
concern  for  Society  members  and  would  finally  be  solved  by  colleagues, 
such  as  Ivey  and  Palmer  Hudson,  taking  on  the  organization  and 
preparation  for  printing  of  the  Brown  Collections  volumes. 

Although  the  meeting  supports  his  own  scholarly  agenda,  Cratis 
pictures  himself  as  a kind  of  Appalachian  country  mouse  in  Raleigh. 
He  contrasts  the  august  event  in  the  state  capital  with  his  previous 
experience  attending  a less  impressive  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Folklore 
Society.  He  “was  amazed  that  so  many  people  were  attending  the  meeting, 
including  splendidly  attired  dames  and  stylish  looking  young  ladies, 
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that  the  attendants  had  to  keep  carrying  in  chairs  for  late  comers”  (84). 
The  Raleigh  meeting  is  a landmark  for  Cratis.  He  recalls  that  “I  had 
enjoyed  the  meeting  of  the  Folklore  Society  and  other  events  at  the  end 
of  Culture  Week  so  well  that  I joined  the  Society  and  continued  to 
return  to  annual  meetings,  except  for  the  year  I was  on  leave,  for  eighteen 
years”  (84-85). 

Back  in  the  hotel  room  after  the  meeting,  however,  Cratis  cannot 
forget  about  the  terminal  illness  of  his  wife,  news  of  which  he  cannot 
share  with  Abrams,  who  talks  into  the  night  despite  Cratiss  falling  asleep. 
Although  he  “had  been  lifted  to  a new  level  culturally,”  he  “realized  that 
a deep  concern  for  [Sylvia]  had  been  with  [him]  constantly”  (84).  Culture 
Week  1942  is  an  important  adventure  in  Cratiss  career  as  notable 
folklorist  in  North  Carolina,  but  in  recalling  it,  he  emphasizes  the  role 
of  small  triumphs  in  a time  line  of  personal  challenge. 

For  us  who  encountered  Cratis  on  campus  at  Appalachian  and  at 
meetings  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  and  the  Appalachian 
Studies  Conference,  I Come  to  Boone  provides  a surprising  and  bittersweet 
presentation  of  his  private,  scholarly,  and  pedagogical  identities.  The 
bright  enthusiasm  of  his  new  connections  with  the  folkloristic  and  high 
cultural  establishments  of  our  state  remind  us  of  earlier  days  of  the 
North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  and  the  grand  enterprises  of  the  Brown 
Collection  and  North  Carolina  Culture  Week.  But  Cratis  presents  his 
new  home  and  place  with  a self-deprecating  pose,  emphasizing  his 
indebtedness  to  the  sponsorship  and  acceptance  of  others;  he  writes 
with  an  openness  that  endears  him  to  the  reader.  His  suffering  days  and 
appealing  self-deprecation  win  over  our  hearts,  while  we  learn  of  earlier 
days  of  our  state  folklore  society,  its  activities,  and  its  personages. 

In  I Come  to  Boone , Cratis  Williams’s  attention  to  language  is  not 
surprising;  for  younger  scholars,  their  first  looks  at  him  are  in  sections 
on  Appalachian  dialect  in  American  Tongues  and  The  Guid  Scots  Tongue , 
and  he  has  written  considerable  material  on  Appalachian  dialect  .3  Often 
in  recounting  encounters  with  new  people,  Cratis  comments  on  their 
accents,  and  many  of  us  recall  his  pleasure  in  correctly  plac[ing  our] 
accent  within  twenty  miles  of.  ..home”  (Ross  “...he  knew”  31).  Even  in 
the  trials  of  retrieving  his  baggage  during  his  first  days  in  Boone,  Cratis 
carefully  observes  speakers.  He  encounters  Herman  Wilcox,  “station 
master”  for  the  bus  lines  coming  into  Boone,  and  Cratis  notes  the  stress 
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and  pitch  features  of  Wilcox’s  speech.  Wilcox  “was  an  extremely  friendly, 
helpful  man,  whose  voice... slid  upward  as  if  he  were  asking  a question 
when  he  made  simple  statements  [so  that  he]  pronounced  ‘Elizabeth ton’ 
as  if  it  were  a question  even  though  he  placed  heavy  stress  on  ‘beth’” 
(24-25).  Wilcox,  master  of  academic  politeness,  addresses  Cratis  as  “Dr. 
Williams,”  a “complimentary  title,  never  before  uttered”  (25),  and  Cratis 
represents  some  of  Wilcox’s  local  pronunciation  by  using  eye  spelling  in 
“Kaintuck”  and  “Wattogga,”  the  latter  apparently  showing  the 
characteristic  local  voiced  flap  for  It/  in  the  county  name.  But  even  in 
this  scene,  Cratis  has  an  allegiance  to  standard  written  English  for  he 
also  notices  an  omitted  apostrophe  in  a downtown  sign  for  a pipe  shop. 

In  the  current  climate  of  proposals  on  accepting  dialects,  Cratis  is 
an  interesting  case.  He  appreciates  and  accepts  the  diversity  of  dialects, 
but  in  his  stance  as  teacher,  he  makes  distinctions  about  register  and  the 
role  of  standard  English.  In  his  writing  style,  his  editing  of  his  memoirs, 
and  his  description  of  classes,  he  shows  a commitment  to  teaching 
standard  written  English  and  spoken  English  as  important  tools.  In 
describing  a letter  to  Sylvia,  Cratis  appreciates  Herbert  Wey  as  an 
“unusually  well  organized  person  [who  was]  beginning  to  look  as  if  he 
planned  his  work  more  carefully  than  I had  ever  done  while  I was  a 
principal,”  but  that  admiration  is  tempered  by  noting  that  Wey’s  “English 
needed  improving,  for  the  young  teachers  made  comments  about  it” 
(39).  On  another  occasion,  Cratis  uses  eye  dialect  to  characterize  Wey’s 
pronunciation  of  his  hometown,  Terre  Elaute,  Indiana.  In  fact,  in  the 
manuscript  he  revises  an  original  “Terrow  Hut”  to  “Turr  Hut”  (32;  ms. 
57).  Vowels  and  /^-pronunciations  are  important  themes  of  Cratis’s 
own  research  on  Appalachian  English  so  these  observations  are  not 
surprising.  What  is  surprising  is  the  weight  that  Cratis  gives  to  the 
reception  of  this  speech  and  his  emphasis  on  teaching  standard  English. 
He  notes  that  his  high  school  students  have  problems,  and  he  accepts 
the  responsibility  to  teach  them.  The  cover  of  I Come  to  Boone , in  fact, 
shows  Cratis  teaching  three  spelling  gremlins:  “separate,”  “losing,”  and 
“writing.”  It  is  a photo  that  speaks  loudly  in  our  understanding  Cratis 
as  teacher. 

In  the  biographical  introduction,  H.G.  Jones  remembers  Cratis’s 
attitude  toward  a Wilkes  County  student  in  a public  speaking  class  at 
the  college.  Wilkes  County,  perched  between  the  mountains  and 
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piedmont  with  a mix  of  rural  and  industrial  characteristics,  is  a rich 
mixing  place  for  North  Carolina  dialects.  Wilkes  natives  speak  in  an 
accent  that  combines  flatlands  and  mountain  features  in  interesting  ways. 
Jones  notes  how  carefully  Cratis  negotiated  the  acceptance  of  the  young 
man,  “who  sought  to  camouflage  his  natural  speech,”  in  class:  Cratis 
“picked  out  the  remnants  of  Wilkesiana,  and  he  praised  them  as  genuine 
Appalachian  speech  that  carried  generations  of  meaning  and  beauty. 
The  lesson  was  not  lost  on  the  student,  who  soon  lapsed  into  his  natural 
speech”  (xxiii).  However,  Cratis  also  gives  value  to  learning  standard 
features.  He  recognizes  that  “[s]lovenly  speech,  careless  diction, 
illiteracies,  and  folk  idioms  identified  [A.S.T.C.  students]  as  rural  and 
working  class  young  people,”  but  as  a teacher  Cratis  also  values  their 
sincerity  and  courtesy  (69). 

The  Cratis  Williams  Chronicles:  I Come  to  Boone  is  a refreshingly 
intimate  and  open  look  at  Cratis  Williams’s  remembering  and  appraising 
his  position  in  1942  and  ’43.  The  documentary  film  Cratis  Williams: 
Living  the  Divided  Life  uses  the  figure  of  the  divided  self  as  a way  of 
analyzing  Cratis,  but  the  division  in  his  memoir  is  between  the  young 
man  seeking  an  academic  home  though  burdened  by  the  hard  knocks 
of  life.  The  sickness  and  death  of  his  wife  are  terrible  burdens,  but  Cratis 
keeps  plugging  away  at  his  work  and  family  obligations,  and  he  finds  in 
the  procedures  of  daily  academic  life  a way  to  adapt  his  personal  interests 
and  contribute  to  a new  community. 

In  his  working  out  personal  philosophy,  identity,  and  life’s  work, 
Cratis  twice  describes  a surprising  adviser.  On  his  first  trip  to  Boone,  he 
has  a long  stop  in  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  before  the  bus  for  Beckley 
leaves.  In  a curious  little  scene,  Cratis  describes  his  encounter  with  a 
shoeshine  man  in  the  bus  terminal.  Considering  Cratis’s  background, 
we  might  expect  him  to  find  some  archetypal  figure  of  special  wisdom 
among  his  Scots-Irish  ancestors,  yet,  in  recounting  this  scene,  he  proposes 
an  African-American  shoeshine  man  as  a chance  mentor  whose  advice 
he  has  valued  and  remembered  across  the  years.  At  the  bus  terminal, 
Cratis,  who  has  a strong  concern  about  finances,  affords  the  luxury  of 
having  his  shoes  shined,  a gesture  that  reminds  readers  of  his  concern 
with  professional  appearance  in  his  first  days  teaching,  but  also  suggests 
how  available  services  by  an  African-American  worker  probably  were  in 
the  Appalachian  economy.  In  some  ways,  Cratis’s  description  of  the 
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man  seems  to  incorporate  traits  promoted  by  1940s  popular  culture: 
The  “black  man...  sang  or  whistled  as  he  popped  his  shining  cloth  in 
rhythm  with  his  tune.  He  volunteered  that  he  had  been  to  a party  the 
night  before  and  that  the  drinks  had  not  worn  off  yet.  He  exuded  good 
will. . .”  (4).  Cratis’s  depiction  of  the  man  evidently  caused  some  concern 
for  the  editors.  A comparison  of  manuscript,  typescript,  and  the  final 
text  of  this  volume  of  Cratis’s  memoirs  shows  some  substantive  changes 
from  Cratis’s  original  words:  the  editors  dropped  the  adjective  “happy” 
from  the  description  of  the  shoeshineman  and  have  altered  simple  “said” 
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to  ‘Volunteered’1  in  the  passage  (ms.  7;  typescript  6).  Such  revisions  are 
unusual  for,  throughout  this  volume,  the  editors’  practice  lets  the 
memorialist’s  original  text  stand. 

Cratis  strikes  up  a conversation  that  leads  to  the  shoeshine  man’s 
observations  about  cultural  differences  and  lifestyle.  When  Cratis 
“commented  upon  his  cheerful  disposition  [the  man]  observed  that  white 
folks  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  have  a good  time  because  they  take  life  too 
seriously.  Almost  as  if  he  knew  that  I was  going  to  a new  job,  he  said, 
‘You’ll  be  much  happier  and  get  a lot  more  fun  out  of  life  when  you  are 
just  simply  yourself  and  don’t  take  things  too  seriously’”  (4). 

While  Cratis  seems  to  treasure  this  “don’t  worry,  be  happy”  advice, 
it  has  little  effect  on  his  behavior.  Cratis  Williams,  as  he  portrays  himself 
in  this  memoir,  is  a person  who  must  continually  worry  about  his  wife, 
his  own  health,  and  the  financial  exigencies  of  his  position.  He  also 
pays  considerable  attention  to  the  small  details  of  administrative  life 
and  personal  relationships.  While  he  does  have  a jaunty  and  good-natured 
disposition,  he  never  becomes  the  happy-go-lucky  actor  of  the  shoeshine 
man’s  advice.  He  pays  attention  to  loan  payments,  touching 
administrative  bases,  the  preparation  of  his  college  course,  Herbert  Wey’s 
position,  his  own  health,  and  his  wife’s  debilitating  illness. 

But  the  story  and  the  man’s  advice  do  have  a special  importance  to 
Cratis  because  he  includes  them  in  “two  resolutions  for  the  new  job” 
that  he  tells  his  wife  Sylvia.  One  resolution  is  “not  to  be  lured  too  quickly 
into  time-consuming  friendships  with  over-eager  people”;  the  other  is 
“to  follow  the  advice  of  the  cheerful  black  man  who  had  shined  my 
shoes  in  Charleston  and  dare  to  be  as  nearly  myself  as  possible  and  to 
abstain  whenever  possible  from  giving  public  support  to  causes  to  which 
I could  not  support  privately”  (6).  His  qualification  of  the  shoeshine 
man’s  advice  here,  however,  is  significant:  no  longer  is  it  not  to  worry, 
but  rather  Cratis  focuses  on  the  first  instruction  to  be  “just  simply 
yourself,”  an  instruction  that  he  certainly  took  to  heart  in  his  career  at 
Appalachian. 

In  a later  episode,  a doctor  also  emphasizes  relief  from  worry  as  a 
psychological  concern.  With  the  discovery  of  the  spot  on  Cratis’s  lung, 
Dr.  Edwards  at  Pinecrest  advises  him  to  “enter  the  sanitarium  at  once,” 
but  Cratis,  with  financial  responsibilities  and  the  demands  of  a new 
job,  cannot  accept  that  recommendation.  Edwards  then  advises  Cratis 
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that  “the  single  most  important  thing  for  me  was  to  accept  my  situation 
without  worry.  Worry  saps  one’s  energy  and  causes  more  trouble  than 
anything  else.  Neither  should  I worry  about  my  work.  I must  learn  how 
to  turn  off  my  troubles  and  relax,  how  to  stop  my  work  when  I’m  tired 
and  take  it  up  again  after  I have  rested”  (51). 

Edwards’s  advice  resembles  the  philosophy  of  the  Charleston 
shoeshineman  which  Cratis  remembers  on  the  bus  ride  back  to 
Boone,u[N]umbed  with  grief  for  Sylvia  and  stunned  by  the  knowledge 
that  I had  tuberculosis  too,”  Cratis  feels  a terribly  frightening  feeling, 
an  uncertainty  about  everything.  The  one  certainty  he  returns  to  is  “the 
advice  of  the  black  shoeshineman”;  he  repeats  a description  of  the 
Dionysian  figure,  who  had  “the  odor  of  his  night  of  partying  still  clinging 
to  him”  (54).  Now  the  advice  has  a strong  cultural  distinction:  “White 
folks  take  life  too  seriously  and  worry  too  much.”  Cratis  decides  that  he 
“must  learn  to  relax,”  but  even  that  resolution  is  juxtaposed  with  an 
awareness  of  the  secret  suffering  of  humanity:  “Everybody  suffers,  mostly 
in  secret  probably.  My  suffering,  as  painful  as  it  was,  was  not  really 
unique.  My  job  was  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  it,  how  to  keep  it  from 
becoming  the  main  thing  in  my  life”  (54). 

Cratis  Williams’s  suffering  receives  a public  presentation  in  the 
published  memoir,  and  we  as  readers  discover  the  unusual  challenges  to 
the  revered  figure  whom  some  of  us  knew  in  more  surface  and 
conventional  ways.  In  I Come  to  Boone , Cratis  Williams  is  a person  who 
takes  up  many  tasks,  tries  to  weigh  avoiding  some,  but  commits  himself 
to  doing  the  best  he  can.  He  pays  attention  to  often  quotidian  concerns, 
and  in  the  working  out  of  the  adventure,  he  handles  the  challenges  and 
finds  ways  to  contribute  in  his  own  special  way  to  the  demands  and 
needs  of  the  situation.  The  rhythm  of  accomplishment  and  the  hard 
challenges  of  fate  controls  the  narrative,  but  Cratis  the  sincere  academic 
hard  worker  overcomes  the  local  challenges  and  can  only  accept  the 
terrible  reality  of  the  death  of  Sylvia.  Yet  he  controls  his  despair  with 
attention  to  business,  academic,  and  personal  details.  He  talks  with  her 
parents  who  encourage  him  to  date.  He  arranges  the  financial  and  funeral 
demands.  And  tired  and  ravaged,  he  returns  to  the  Faculty  Apartments. 

After  the  school  year,  Cratis  returns  to  West  Virginia.  A war  is  on, 
and  he  volunteers  for  service.  But  he  is  rejected.  (I  wonder  if  there  is  a 
small  joke  in  the  form  “REGECTED”  in  Cratis’s  manuscript  spelling 
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of  the  government  stamp  on  his  physical  form  [ms.  285],  but  the  editors 
have  regularized  it).  He  does  his  patriotic  duty,  but  fails  his  enlistment 
physical.  Events  have  shaped  a new  direction  for  his  desire:  he  concludes, 
“I  had  come  to  Boone  on  a one-year  contract.  I assured  Dr.  Wey  that  I 
would  be  returning  for  life  if  they  could  put  up  with  me  that  long” 
(128).  It  is  a moment  of  decision  and  commitment.  Something  is  settled, 
but  Cratis  cannot  help  but  deprecate  himself  in  recalling  the  moment. 
For  readers  of  these  Chronicles , enjoying  Cratis’s  reactions  and  humility 
will  be  a delight.  Again,  he  is  poking  fun  at  himself,  but  the  statement 
also  is  a claim  of  individuality:  he  is  unusual  and  he  wants  his  unusualness 
to  be  accepted.  Below  this  concluding  text  is  a lovely  photograph  of  the 
older  bearded  college  administrator  who  has  lived  a life  in  Boone  and 
affected  many.  He  finally  fits  into  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College, 
Boone,  and  the  scholarly  and  academic  society  of  North  Carolina.  And 
his  story  comforts  us  and  gladdens  us.  Loyal  Jones  once  wished  “we  could 
have  just  a few  more  of  his  insights  and  a few  more  stories  in  the  night” 
(“. . .we  shall”  36);  this  volume  grants  some  of  that  wish,  and  I look  forward 
to  the  publication  of  more  of  the  pages  that  Cratis  Williams  bragged  of 
finishing  in  our  late  night  parking  lot  encounters  in  the  early  1980s. 

Cratis  Williams:  Living  the  Divided  Life , an  hour-long  documentary 
in  VHS  format  produced  by  the  Media  Working  Group,  combines 
footage  of  Cratis  Williams  recollecting  his  family  origins,  sharing  insights 
about  Appalachian  culture  and  the  development  of  its  study,  and 
reviewing  his  career  along  with  tributes  by  five  notable  regional  studies 
scholars.  This  powerful  film  lets  us  hear  Cratis’s  ideas  and  his  distinctive 
voice  and  viewpoint  expressed  in  scholarly  analysis,  storytelling,  and 
ballad  singing.  It  also  provides  an  insider’s  review  of  the  development  of 
the  Appalachian  studies  movement  by  the  person  whom  scholars  and 
popular  writers  have  unabashedly  called  “Mr.  Appalachia.”  Cratis,  in 
later  scenes  in  the  video,  talks  not  only  about  his  background,  but  about 
the  development  of  the  idea  of  Appalachia  as  an  inspiration  for  artistic 
and  scholarly  work,  but  also  as  an  important  model  of  American 
authenticity. 

The  film  begins  with  a montage  of  family  photographs  and  an  early 
map  of  the  Appalachian  region  overlaid  by  a set  of  terms  and  titles  from 
Cratis  Williams’s  writings  and  speeches.  The  sound  background  is  a 
slow  soulful  instrumental  performance  of  a ballad  tune.  The  end  of  the 
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documentary  features  a sung  performance  of  “Barbara  Allen”  by  Cratis 
himself  so  that  the  film’s  organization  develops  in  important  ways  the 
voice  of  Cratis  Williams  as  a beautiful  and  meaningful  symbol.  This 
introduction  establishes  central  themes  in  Cratis’s  career  and  special 
perspective,  such  as  “the  Appalachian  Experience,”  “Fictional 
Stereotypes,”  “Scotch-Irish,”  “Calvinism,”  and  “the  White  Savage.” 
Towards  the  introduction’s  end,  a full-screen  background  image  of  a 
page  from  his  handwritten  memoirs  emphasizes  Williams’s  interpreting 
the  history  and  heritage  of  his  region  and  his  place  in  its  scholarship. 

This  video’s  subtitle,  Living  the  Divided  Life , proposes  a trope  with 
which  to  read  Cratis  Williams’s  life  and  career.  A following  frame  of  text 
provides  one  statement  of  this  split:  one  block  paragraph  describes  his 
beginnings  in  the  Big  Sandy  Valley,  while  below  it,  a second  text  block 
proclaims  his  place  as  “eloquent  defender  of  Appalachian  people  and 
culture  and  one  of  the  most  important  scholars  of  the  post-war  era.” 
Cratis’s  regional  origins  and  public  roles  are  well  developed  and  effectively 
portrayed  in  this  film. 

Another  sense  of  division  is  the  projection  of  a lost  Appalachian 
past.  Shots  of  an  abandoned  Williams  family  farmhouse  and  Cratis’s 
singing  that  the  hunterman  “shall  no  more  the  Big  Sandy  behold” 
establish  images  of  loss  and  deterioration,  but  then  footage  of  Cratis 
visiting  sites,  talking  of  events,  and  reacting  counters  the  sense  of  loss 
with  the  connections  of  his  recollecting  and  an  awareness  of  how  these 
cultural  roots  have  contributed  to  his  acting  as  “culture  bearer,”  a role 
which  Gurney  Norman  develops  in  an  interview  later  in  the  film. 

In  one  of  the  most  powerful  early  speech  performances  in  the  film, 
Cratis  Williams  details  the  origins  of  his  “ambition  to  education.”  The 
introduction  to  The  Cratis  Williams  Chronicles:  1 Come  to  Boone  includes 
a text  of  this  central  life  review  story  in  Cratis’s  career.  The  presentation 
of  a performance  of  this  story  in  the  film  is  powerful  and  revealing.  The 
filmmakers  compose  this  life  review  narrative  with  a tight  head  and 
shoulder  shot  of  Cratis  remembering  the  story  of  the  murder  of  a school- 
teacher relative,  Ulysses  S.  Williams.  The  story  begins  as  Cratis’s 
recognizing  a landmark  experience  in  his  passage  as  scholar  and  teacher, 
but,  in  its  telling,  he  describes,  wonders  at,  and  reacts  to  details  of  the 
tragedy.  For  him,  the  senseless  killing,  his  father’s  story  of  the  murder, 
and  the  details  of  funeral  preparation  become  “most  deeply  troubling 
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emotional  experiences.”  It  is  a narrative  replete  with  violence,  potential 
feud,  and  poignant  burial  customs,  and  Cratis  becomes  engaged  in  the 
terror  and  tragedy  of  the  circumstances,  apparently  digressing  from  the 
initial  topic  of  his  vocations  as  student  and  teacher.  The  digression  affords 
a powerful  exhibition  of  Cratiss  ability  to  tell  a story,  and  the  tight 
camera  angle  reveals  facial  gestures  and  the  enunciation  of  his  careful 
elocution  well.  But  Cratis  finally  turns  the  account  of  the  terrible  event 
in  a surprising  way;  he  returns  to  his  initial  theme  of  educational 
resolution.  In  reported  speech,  Cratis  recreates  his  father’s  late-night 
reaction,  overheard  by  the  young  Cratis  “who  happened  to  be  awake” 
in  the  next  room:  a fatalistic  conclusion  that  the  Williamses  were  “not 
meant  to  be  educated  people,”  but  also  a resolve,  “a  mighty  oath,”  that 
if  any  of  his  children  wanted  an  education,  he  would  “work  on  hands 
and  knees”  to  support  that  dream. 

The  story  leads  to  a surprising  and  small  happy  personal  victory: 
the  young  Cratis  remembers  his  father’s  promise,  dedicates  himself  to 
doing  well  in  school,  and  ends  up  getting  “a  triple  promotion”  from 
third  to  sixth  grade.  In  a showing  of  a preliminary  draft  of  the  film 
before  an  audience  at  the  Appalachian  Studies  Conference  in  Boone  in 
1 998,  producer-director  Fred  Johnson  was  puzzled  by  the  viewers’  laughs 
at  the  end  of  this  terrible  story,  but  the  local  Boone  people,  who  knew 
the  storytelling  style  and  strong  optimism  of  Cratis  Williams,  had  reacted 
to  the  way  he  could  show  the  hard  side  of  life  but  the  strength  of  small 
personal  victories  in  handling  tough  circumstances.  This  cycle  is  a basic 
pattern  essential  to  The  Williams  Chronicles  and  to  the  memories  of 
Cratis  that  many  of  us  hold,  and  the  filmmakers  have  skillfully  portrayed 
it  in  this  scene. 

At  the  end  of  this  central  life  review  narrative,  the  camera  angle 
widens  to  show  Cratis  seated  at  a table  with  an  apple  and  round  of 
cheese  arranged  almost  like  a still-life  painting’s  props  before  him.  Then 
the  film  moves  to  photographs  of  Cratiss  high  schooling  in  Louisa, 
Kentucky,  and  to  the  audio  of  his  telling  another  story  essential  to  the 
title  of  this  documentary.  Cratis  recounts  an  experience  in  high  school 
English  class  where  he  tries  to  provide  the  speech  correction  his  teacher 
is  forcing  on  him,  never  satisfies  her  demands,  and  finally  is  told  “it’s 
‘it,’  not  ‘hit.’”  Again  the  documentary  has  preserved  an  effective 
performance  of  another  central  story  in  Cratiss  life  review  repertory. 
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That  moment  of  embarrassment  before  his  apparently  more  sophisticated 
town  colleagues  and  the  hectoring  teacher  expresses  a division  that 
challenges  and  haunts  the  young  man.  He  feels  a split  between  the  self 
he  must  present  in  school  before  his  “Jazz  Age”  contemporaries  at  school 
and  his  friends  at  home  in  Caines  Creek. 

Although  the  documentary’s  subtitle  refers  to  this  sense  of  “the 
Divided  Life,”  in  many  ways,  the  rest  of  the  film  powerfully  evokes  the 
integration  of  self  that  Cratis  Williams  as  scholar,  leader  of  a cultural 
movement,  mentor,  and  academic  administrator  enacts  in  his  notable 
career.  In  a subsequent  scene,  Cratis  drives  back  to  the  Big  Sandy;  here 
the  camera  position  makes  the  viewer  his  front-seat  passenger,  and  the 
film  presents  a figure  often  enjoyed  by  Cratis’s  friends.  Charlotte  Ross 
has  aptly  described  the  colloquia  of  Cratis  Williams’s  talk  on  auto  trips 
(“Travels”  17-19;  “...he  knew”  32),  and  the  film  here  represents  the 
combination  of  personal  memory,  historian’s  and  folklorist’s  observations, 
and  verbal  art  in  automobile  conversations  with  Cratis.  But  the  return 
of  the  older  man  to  Kentucky  seems  here  an  act  of  integration,  not 
alienation  or  division.  He  recalls  himself  as  a young  teacher  who  avoided 
the  conventional  punishments  of  the  rural  classroom  and  brought  his 
own  materials  and  “experimental,  innovative”  educational  philosophies 
to  give  his  students  a sense  of  personal  pride. 

Loyal  Jones,  noted  regional  studies  writer  and  former  director  of 
the  Appalachian  Center  at  Berea  College,  begins  a set  of  retrospectives 
evaluating  the  place  of  Cratis  Williams  in  the  academic  field  of 
Appalachian  studies  and  in  the  larger  popular  appreciation  of 
Appalachian  heritage.  Jones  remembers  Cratis  as  a person  of 
“considerable  talent  and  great  intellectual  ability  [who]  didn’t  forget” 
about  his  origins,  family,  and  regional  heritage.  The  film  uses  this  insight 
of  Jones’s  very  effectively  by  next  presenting  an  encounter  between  Cratis 
and  his  cousin  Ray  Williams  on  a visit  to  Caines  Creek.  The  scene  leads 
into  a discussion  by  Cratis  of  the  oral  power  of  storytelling  in  the 
mountains.  This  metanarrative  recognizes  the  individual  artistry  of 
narrators,  connects  it  to  a sense  of  a Celtic  inheritance,  and  stresses  the 
fictionality— “the  false  logic”-that  delights  hearers  of  tall  tales.  It  draws 
the  viewer’s  attention  to  the  form  of  Cratis’s  stories  and  makes  us 
appreciate  more  the  powerful  artfulness  that  he  shaped  his 
performances  with.  This  conscious  discussion  of  storytelling 
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contributes  considerably  to  the  film  and  our  ability  to  enjoy  and 
understand  form  in  Cratis’s  performances  that  are  preserved  through 
scenes  in  the  documentary. 

In  a middle  section,  the  film  very  productively  arranges  the 
comments  of  a group  of  noted  Appalachian  studies,  scholars,  and  writers. 
By  alternating  this  commentary  about  Cratis  and  the  development  of 
literary  traditions,  the  rise  of  regional  scholarship,  and  the  scholarly  and 
popular  privileging  of  Southern  Mountain  culture  as  a national  influence, 
the  film  producers  have  created  a set  of  themes  to  organize  the  narrative 
of  Cratis’s  achievements,  but  also  they  effectively  foreground  Cratis’s 
own  words  and  ideas.  Appalachian  poet  Jim  Wayne  Miller,  in  examining 
his  own  journey  as  poet,  emphasizes  his  disappointment  with  the  limits 
of  the  Southern  Agrarians  in  helping  him  see  how  to  work  uplace’’  into 
his  own  writing.  Miller  gives  Williams  “responsibility  for  an  intellectual 
awakening  amongst  people  in  the  Appalachian  region’’  that  created  an 
artistic  opportunity  for  Miller  and  other  writers.  He  praises  the  sense  of 
pluralism  and  regionalism  that  Cratis  brought  to  regional  studies.  Grace 
Edwards,  director  of  Radford  University’s  Appalachian  Center  and 
Cratis’s  former  student,  continues  this  recognition,  giving  a scholar’s 
appreciation  of  Cratis,  but  also  noting  the  personal  contexts  that  he 
often  made  his  analysis  in.  Folklorists  will  be  comfortable  with  the  terms 
that  Edwards  uses  to  categorize  and  evaluate  the  range  of  Cratis’s 
studies,  but  she  also  describes  how  the  personal  automobile  trip  with 
Cratis  becomes  a kind  of  seminar  in  the  particulars  and  spirit  of 
Appalachian  studies. 

Novelist  Gurney  Norman  draws  the  picture  of  Cratis  as  an 
anthropological  archetype,  a kind  of  “culture  bearer.”  It  is  a surprisingly 
mythic  model,  and  yet  it  works  well.  In  the  film,  with  Cratis  in  beret  or 
posed  before  the  apples  and  cheese  set  or  telling  stories  before  a window, 
we  see  the  exercise  of  his  mythic  place  in  particular  action.  The  culture 
bearer  sings,  narrates,  jokes,  and  ponders  not  only  in  academic  contexts, 
but  in  local  settings  back  home  in  the  Big  Sandy.  In  a later  scene, 
anthropologist  Pat  Beaver  poses  Cratis  against  “the  men  in  dark  suits” 
she  met  during  her  job  interviews  at  Appalachian  State  University.  It’s  a 
funny  story  because  the  Duke  graduate  student  doesn’t  recognize  Cratis, 
yet  she  realizes  he  is  someone  “important.”  He  immediately  talks  to  her 
about  Appalachian  community,  the  topic  of  her  doctoral  dissertation, 
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thus  beginning  another  round  in  his  supporting  and  educating  more 
than  one  generation  of  noted  Appalachian  studies  scholars. 

Writer-director  Fred  Johnson  organizes  the  sequence  of  these  scenes 
in  the  film  well.  The  analysis  of  the  team  of  scholars  and  writers  prepares 
the  viewer  to  receive  Cratis’s  own  overview  statements  about  the 
treatment  of  the  idea  of  Appalachia  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Fie  sees  the  region  as  fallow  in  literature  and  scholarship  in  the 
1950s  with  only  Fiarriette  Arnow’s  The  Dollmaker  as  its  artistic 
achievement,  a study  of  ‘'destruction  and  ignominy  and  loss.”  But  for 
Cratis,  the  1960s  bring  a new  sense  of  value  and  cultural  authenticity 
and  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Mountains  as  “legitimate  subject 
for  serious  scholarly  investigation.”  Gurney  Norman,  in  his  interview 
has  already  noted  the  important  place  of  Cratis’s  New  York  University 
dissertation  on  the  “mountaineer  in  fact  and  fiction”  as  important  event 
in  this  recognition. 

The  film  continues  with  a strong  sense  of  Cratis  Williams’s  work 
studying  the  speech  of  the  region.  It  offers  revealing  film  clips  of  Cratis’s 
lecturing  on  speech  at  the  Hindman  Settlement  School  and  Lincoln 
Memorial  University.  He  talks  of  the  characteristics  of  dialect,  but  also 
exemplifies  them  in  personal  expressions  and  his  retelling  of  stories. 
The  storytelling  is  wonderful.  He  can  discuss  the  folk  etymologizing  of 
Jonah’s  “whale”  as  “quail”  in  a story  of  a preacher,  but  the  treatment 
becomes  not  a dismissing  of  the  character,  but  a good-humored  look  at 
the  accidents  of  narrative  composition.  Appalachian  orality  is  so  strong 
it  can  even  change  the  biblically  literal!  Cratis  also  performs  a fragment 
from  “Mutsmag,”  a tale  he  remembers  in  his  grandmother’s  repertory 
and  which  he  interprets  as  a “female  Jack  tale”  of  special  note.  His 
fragment  is  archaic  in  its  use  of  dialect,  yet  he  engages  the  topic  and 
displays  a wonderful  sense  of  the  teller.  He  analyzes  and  appreciates  that 
“beautiful  speech”  that  we  should  hear  and  enjoy. 

The  final  scenes  of  the  film  express  a strong  theme  of  return.  They 
are  framed  by  Jim  Wayne  Miller  reading  his  poem  “Meeting.”  In  it  the 
speaker  describes  “a  shadow”  that  parallels  his  garden  hoeing,  a presence 
Miller  says  is  a blend  of  his  grandfather,  father,  and  Cratis.  The  film 
embodies  that  shadow  with  Cratis  again  returning  to  Caines  Creek, 
talking  about  his  birth  “in  the  telephone  room”  with  a doctor  present. 
He  was  born  into  a new  era  of  communication  technology  and 
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professional  medicine,  but  he  was  a puny  child,  and  his  mother  quieted 
the  colicky  baby  by  engaging  the  wet  nursing  of  a neighbor  woman.  It 
is  a tale  of  old  times,  community,  and  connecting  told  in  a powerful 
scene  of  Cratis  centering  his  regional  identity  and  life. 

In  the  film’s  ending  credits,  “Barbara  Allen”  again  becomes  the  audio 
background,  but  this  rendition  is  a vocal  sung  a cappella  by  Cratis 
Williams.  In  the  documentary,  we  have  heard  his  voice  and  treasure  it, 
not  only  for  its  evocation  of  the  ballad  past,  but  also  for  its  composing 
words  throughout  the  film  to  express  and  clarify  a sense  of  regional 
identity.  The  film  demonstrates  Cratis  Williams’s  exceptional  personal 
and  professional  contributions  to  the  development  of  Appalachian 
literature  and  to  the  scholarly  study  of  his  beloved  region. 

Cratis  Williams  was  a figure,  who  in  the  fragmentation  of  the  modern 
era,  reached  back  to  his  roots  to  integrate  himself  and  to  direct 
thoughtfully  what  has  become  an  academic  and  popular  culture  industry. 
He  worked  hard  both  in  living  his  life  and  reviewing  it  in  his  memoirs 
to  give  a sense  of  the  value,  dignity,  and  complexity  of  an  Appalachian 
origin.  It  was  an  origin  that  he  never  shirked.  He  could,  in  the  middle 
of  an  academic  discussion,  shift  register  into  the  dialect  of  a tale.  He 
always  brought  the  individual  and  the  focus  of  place  to  his  work,  writing, 
and  relationships.  The  volume  of  his  memoirs  The  Cratis  Williams 
Chronicles:  I Come  to  Boone  and  the  documentary  film  Cratis  Williams: 
Living  the  Divided  Life  present  him  finding  his  place  and  the  role  of 
place  in  shaping  a life’s  work.  He  never  foreswears  his  Caines  Creek 
family  but,  in  the  film,  returns  to  it  and  enriches  his  experience  with 
that  return.  In  his  markedly  individual  and  particular  observations  and 
representation  comes  the  universal  humanity  that  Faulkner  called  for  in 
the  regional.  For  Cratis  didn’t  just  survive  the  challenges  of  his  first  year 
in  Boone;  he  prevailed  and  also  perpetuated,  recreated,  deepened,  and 
treasured  a regional  and  personal  past  in  meaningful  ways.  His  discussions 
are  never  nostalgic  in  an  escapist  way,  but  firm,  direct,  and  to  the  point. 
Loyal  Jones  wrote,  “Cratis  was  the  infallible  judge  of  himself,  as  he  was 
of  his  associates,  and  with  the  same  grace  and  forgiveness  as  with  them, 
he  guided  himself  into  being  one  of  the  world’s  ideal  persons” 
(“Complete”  289).  In  these  two  representations  of  his  engaging  identity 
and  cultural  role,  we  hear  his  voice,  discover  his  disappointments  and 
challenges,  and  celebrate  his  successes  in  a career  and  in  the  smaller 
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victories  of  town  and  college  social  life.  There  are  divisions,  but  somehow 
for  me,  Cratis  is  not  a divided  person.  He  embodied  a powerfully  individual 
negotiation  and  melding  of  personality.  The  small  recognitions  of  the  memoir 
show  him  noticing  small  and  large  divisions,  but  his  public  self  and  the 
person  we  finally  understand— or  think  we  know  about— is  a solidly  integrated 
personality  and  talent,  a first  person  in  many  ways. 
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Notes 

1 Important  public  recognitions  and  reminiscences  of  Cratis  Williams’s 
career  were  delivered  at  the  Cratis  Williams  Symposium,  7 April  1976, 
at  the  banquet  of  the  Appalachian  Studies  Conference,  29  March  1985, 
and  at  a string  of  award  presentations  listed  in  The  Cratis  Williams 
Chronicles:  I Come  to  Boone  (138).  Following  his  death,  Watauga  County 
Times. ..  Past  dedicated  a double  issue  (17-18  [June/Sept.  1985])  to  articles 
on  him,  some  of  which  came  from  the  Symposium  and  Conference  tributes. 
The  double  issue  includes  reminiscences  by  long-time  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Society  members  Charlotte  Ross  and  Rogers  Whitener.  Two  essential 
remembrances  are  Charlotte  Ro  sss  Appalachian  Journal  obituary  and  Loyal 
Jones’s  ‘A  Complete  Mountaineer.” 


2  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  parenthetical  page  references  are  to  The 
Cratis  Williams  Chronicles:  I Come  to  Boone . 


3  The  eleven-article  series  on  Appalachian  dialect  that  Cratis  wrote  for 
Mountain  Life  and  Work  (Fall  1961 -Spring  1964)  and  an  April  1978 
North  Carolina  Historical  Review  article  have  been  assembled  and  edited 
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by  Loyal  Jones  and  Jim  Wayne  Miller  in  Southern  Mountain  Speech. 
Two  of  the  Mountain  Life  and  Work  articles,  on  intonation  and  / r/, 
appear  as  ‘‘Mountain  Speech”  in  Patrick  Gleeson  and  Nancy  Wakefield, 
eds.,  Language  and  Culture:  A Reader  (Columbus,  OH:  Charles  E. 
Merrill,  1968),  151-60. 
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Mary  Jane  Queen  ^ Singer  and  Musician 

Johns  Creek  ^ Caney  Fork,  Jackson  County 

— citation  by  Betty  Smith 


Jan  Davidson  asked  me  to  stand  in  for  him  and  I am  happy  to  be 
the  one  to  tell  you  about  this  recipient  of  the  Brown-Hudson  Award. 
It  gives  me  such  pleasure  to  see  the  Society  recognize  Mary  Jane 
Queen  of  Johns  Creek  and  Caney  Fork.  It  is  particularly  fitting 
that  this  be  done  right  here  in  Cullowhee — not  more  than  twenty  miles 
from  where  Mary  Jane  and  her  family  of  musical  children  live. 

Mary  Jane  Prince  was  born  at  Caney  Creek  where  her  family  had 
lived  through  six  generations.  She  met  her  husband,  Claude  Queen, 
who  was  from  nearby  John’s  Creek,  at  John’s  Creek  High  School.  Since 
their  marriage,  she  has  lived  at  John’s  Creek.  The  on-going  family  joke 
is  that  “the  prince  married  the  queen.”  It  seems  they  were  married  during 
a square  dance  held  at  the  barn  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  Albert  Brown, 
who  performed  the  wedding  ceremony  outside  while  the  dance  was  in 
progress.  The  community  came  out  and  sang  to  the  newlyweds  early 
the  next  morning. 

Mary  Jane  Queen  has  been  around  music  her  entire  life.  Her  father, 
Jim  Prince,  played  banjo  frailing  style  or  clawhammer  as  it  is  known  in 
the  family.  Her  mother,  Clearsie  Nicholson  Prince,  was  a singer,  as  were 
her  brothers,  sisters,  and  other  extended  family  members.  A note  in 
Mary  Jane’s  great-grandfather  John  Prince’s  will  lists  a fiddle  among  the 
items  he  owned  at  the  time  of  his  death.  John  Prince  was  from  South 
Carolina  and  family  oral  history  states  that  he  learned  fiddle  and  banjo 
tunes  from  some  of  the  African-American  slaves  on  the  farm.  Mary 
Jane  also  was  exposed  to  music  by  the  Queen  family,  a family  rich  in 
traditional  music,  including  many  fiddlers,  banjo  players,  and  singers. 
Claude  Queen  was  a banjo  player  who  performed  two-finger  up-picking 
style.  Mary  Jane  also  plays  two-finger  style.  This  is  the  style  which  Pete 
Seeger  learned  through  the  playing  of  Aunt  Samantha  Bumgarner,  after 
he  attended  Asheville’s  Mountain  Dance  and  Folk  Festival. 
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Mary  Jane  often  performs  with  her  children  and  grandchildren, 
always  at  Mountain  Heritage  Day  here  at  Western  Carolina.  In  the  past 
when  we  have  had  ballad  workshops,  I always  knew  we  would  have 
plenty  of  ballads  when  I saw  Mary  Jane  come  in — at  the  Smoky 
Mountain  Festival,  at  Lake  Junaluska,  and  the  Mountain  Dance  and 
Folk  Festival.  Her  eight  children — J.R.,  Dorothy,  Carolyn,  Albert, 
Delbert,  Henry,  Jannette,  and  Cathy — all  either  play  banjo/fiddle/guitar, 
or  are  singers  of  traditional  sacred  and  secular  ballads  and  folksongs. 
Henry,  a very  talented  musician  on  guitar  and  banjo,  as  well  as  a fine 
singer,  has  worked  in  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council’s  Artists  in  the 
Schools  program.  We  don’t  see  as  many  family  groups  as  we  used  to,  but 
the  Queen  family  always  seems  to  be  able  to  get  a band  together.  Aaid 
whoever  makes  up  the  band  always  makes  way  for  Mary  Jane  to  sing 
her  ballads. 

Mary  Jane,  a 1993  North  Carolina  Folk  Heritage  Award  winner, 
has  a repertoire  that  includes  traditional  British  ballads,  such  as  “William 
Riley”  and  “Blackjack  David”;  folksongs  native  to  this  country,  such  as 
“Liza  Jane”  and  “Sourwood  Mountain”;  and  sacred  songs,  such  as 
“Deliverance  Will  Come”  and  “I’ve  Got  A Home  in  That  Rock.”  There 
were  many  sacred  songs  in  the  Prince  family,  including  those  of  her 
grandmother  who  sang  shape-note  hymns  and  psalms. 

We  honor  you,  Mary  Jane,  for  keeping  alive  the  music  traditions  of 
your  family  and  for  passing  them  on  to  your  children  and  grandchildren. 
So  it  is  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I present  the  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Society’s  2001  Brown-Hudson  Award  to  Mary  Jane  Queen. 
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Freeman  Owle--  Storyteller  and  Stonecarver 

Qualla  Boundary 

— citation  by  Barbara  Duncan 


It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  Freeman  Owle,  as  I have  done  many 
times  in  the  past  eleven  years,  to  many  different  kinds  of  groups. 
Freeman  is  a member  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  a 
storyteller,  and  a stonecarver.  Freeman,  a man  in  his  forties,  is  one  of 
the  younger  tradition  bearers  among  the  Eastern  Cherokee.  His  work 
fits  very  well  the  criteria  for  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  Brown- 
Hudson  Award,  for  he  is  an  individual  who  has  contributed  to  the 
continuation,  appreciation,  or  study  of  North  Carolina  folklife. 

Freeman  Owle  has  created  appreciation  for  North  Carolina  folklife 
by  taking  Cherokee  stories,  history,  and  beliefs  to  a wide  audience 
throughout  the  Southeast.  He  has  led  storytelling  sessions  and  retreats 
for  colleges  and  universities,  for  professionals  and  corporate  leaders,  for 
elder  hostels  and  kindergartners,  for  his  own  Cherokee  community,  and 
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even  for  folklorists.  In  my  experience,  he  treats  everyone  from 
kindergartners  to  lawyers  with  the  same  gentleness  and  respect.  His  stories 
demolish  stereotypes  of  Native  Americans  and  teach  Cherokee  values 
of  respecting  differences,  but  he  teaches  these  lessons  in  a humorous, 
low-key  way.  Many  of  the  people  to  whom  he  speaks  have  never  even 
met  a Cherokee  person  or  any  American  Indian  before,  but  by  the  end 
of  Freeman’s  talk,  they  know  that  the  Cherokee  are  very  much  alive  and 
well,  with  a vibrant,  living  storytelling  tradition. 

Freeman  grew  up  in  a large  family  on  the  Qualla  Boundary  and 
absorbed  storytelling  in  family  sessions  around  the  woodstove  or  on  the 
porch.  He  has  taken  these  myths  and  folktales,  family  folklore,  and  oral 
history,  and  transformed  them  into  his  own  personal  recreation  of 
the  tradition,  one  that  is  meaningful  to  his  generation  and  to  his 
audiences.  He  has  found  his  voice — it  is  his  unique  voice  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  the  voice  of  Cherokee  tradition.  In  every  storytelling 
session,  he  relates  traditional  stories  to  his  own  personal  experiences. 
And  in  every  session,  he  sets  the  context  for  storytelling  by  recreating 
for  the  audience  the  place  where  they  are  located  in  terms  of  Cherokee 
history  and  mythology.  His  stories  include  folktales  about  animals, 
origin  myths,  the  story  of  his  family  on  the  Trail  of  Tears,  humorous 
stories  about  his  childhood,  and  incidents  from  Cherokee  history. 

Some  indication  of  his  abilities  as  a storyteller  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  list  of  his  appearances  at  many  colleges  and  universities,  at  public 
schools,  at  the  North  Carolina  Center  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
at  summer  institutes  for  teachers,  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History,  the  Museum  of  the  Cherokee  Indian — the  list  goes  on  and  on. 
He  has  been  interviewed  and  featured  as  a storyteller  in  documentary 
videos  aired  on  public  television,  such  as  “The  Principal  People”  and 
“Plants  and  the  Cherokee,”  and  on  the  University  of  Kentucky  television. 
Some  of  his  stories  were  published  in  Living  Stories  of  the  Cherokee  (UNC 
Press,  1998). 

In  addition  to  creating  appreciation  for  folklife  through  his 
storytelling,  Freeman  contributes  to  the  continuation  of  these  traditions 
by  his  research  with  older  community  members  and  with  printed  sources, 
and  by  being  a model  for  storytellers  of  the  younger  generation.  Although 
he  travels  widely,  Freeman  continues  to  be  an  active  member  of  the 
Cherokee  community  on  the  Qualla  Boundary.  He  serves  on  the  board 
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of  the  Qualla  Arts  and  Crafts  Co-op.  In  addition  to  his  storytelling,  I 
need  to  mention  Freeman’s  personal  commitment  to  serving  older 
members  of  his  community.  Every  winter  he  takes  truckloads  of  firewood 
to  elders  who  need  it.  For  years  he  has  worked  with  groups  who  want  to 
do  service  projects  with  the  Cherokee — coordinating  their  efforts  to 
help  plant  and  work  gardens  for  the  elders.  Just  recently,  all  his  efforts 
have  been  recognized  by  the  United  Methodist  Church,  which  now 
employs  Freeman  to  continue  his  efforts  as  part  of  their  organization. 

Freeman  has  been  a student  of  his  own  culture,  both  within  the 
culture  and  as  a scholar.  Fie  has  Bachelors  and  Master’s  degrees  and 
worked  as  a schoolteacher  for  fourteen  years  before  taking  his  educational 
mission  to  a wider  audience.  Freeman  has  worked  extensively  with  the 
Cherokee  Heritage  Trails  project  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  Arts 
Council  and  the  Museum  of  the  Cherokee  Indian.  He  and  I worked 
together  to  inventory  sites  significant  in  Cherokee  history  and  culture. 
We  traveled  to  many  of  those  sites,  including  the  site  where  his  great- 
great-grandparents  were  incarcerated  in  a stockade  at  Fort  Butler,  in 
Murphy,  before  taken  on  the  Trail  of  Tears.  He  serves  on  the  task  force 
for  the  project  and  has  been  a reader  and  reviewer  for  the  manuscript  of 
the  Cherokee  Heritage  Trails  Guidebook.  (Ed.  note:  Available  Fall  2002. 
See  information  at  <http://www.cherokeeHeritagetrails.org/HTML/ 
main.html>).  He  was  instrumental  as  a fieldworker  in  helping  to  create 
the  Cherokee  Artist  Directory , now  in  print.  (Ed.  note:  The  Cherokee 
Artist  Directory  is  available  as  a PDF  download  from  the  North  Carolina 
Arts  Council  Folklife  Office.  Go  to  <http://www.ncarts.org/ 
arts_cherokee.cfm>.)  He  continues  to  be  a resource  for  the  North 

Carolina  Arts  Council. 

Since  I have  known  Freeman,  I have  recommended  him  to  many 
groups,  and  he  has  touched  the  lives  of  many  people.  I have  enjoyed  his 
stories  and  his  friendship,  and  it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  present  to  him 
the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society’s  2001  Brown-Hudson  Award. 
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Betty  Smith  ^ Another  Singer  among  Singers 
and  a Writer  among  Writers 

^ citation  by  Thomas  McGoivan 

High  Point  native  and  Hot  Springs  resident,  Betty  Smith  has 
contributed  to  the  study  and  appreciation  of  folklife  in  North 
Carolina  in  important  ways. 

For  more  than  thirty  years,  Betty  has  been  a performer  of  regional 
folksongs.  She  presents  her  music  with  attention  to  the  tradition  of  the 
tunes,  a venerable  appreciation  for  their  place  in  our  state  s folklife,  and 
lovely  singing  and  music  playing.  A commentator  at  the  Lunenburg 
Folk  Festival  in  Nova  Scotia  described  her  singing  as  “the  purest,  most 
beautiful  voice  in  North  American  folk  music.”  She  is  a gifted  performer, 
but  also  a careful  scholar  who  investigates  the  stories  behind  the  songs, 
their  variants,  and  their  scholarly  history  and  presents  her  studies  in 
meaningful  ways  to  audiences  ranging  from  school  groups,  to  festival 
audiences,  and  to  academic  conferences.  Novelist  Sharyn  McCrumb 
has  called  Betty  “the  voice  behind  the  ballads”  that  helped  inspire 
McCrumb  s notable  ballad  novel  series.  Betty  participated  in  the  North 
Carolina  Arts  Councils  Artists  in  the  Schools  program,  delivered  frequent 
school  presentations,  and  has  performed  for  classes  at  Duke  University 
and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Her  singing  and 
playing  have  won  awards  from  the  Mountain  Dance  and  Folk  Festival, 
the  California  Traditional  Music  Society,  and  the  Memphis  Dulcimer 
Festival.  Betty  is  a notable  teacher  of  dulcimer  playing  and  participated 
for  many  years  in  Appalachian  State  University’s  summer  dulcimer 
workshops.  In  1982,  Betty  received  the  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford  Award 
for  “significant  contributions  to  Appalachian  music.”  Last  year  she 
received  the  Dr.  Gene  Wiggins  Award  recognizing  “her  long  and 
significant  contributions  to  traditional  music  in  North  Georgia.” 

The  major  focus  of  Betty’s  research  over  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
Jane  Hicks  Gentry.  Cecil  Sharp  collected  ballads  from  Mrs.  Gentry,  and 
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she  was  the  informant  for  the  first  published  collection  of  Beech  Mountain 
Jack  Tales.  Mrs.  Gentry  moved  to  Madison  County  from  Watauga 
County,  where  she  was  an  important  tradition  bearer  of  the  famous 
Hicks -Ward- Harmon  family  songs  and  stories;  in  fact,  her  grandfather, 
Council  Harmon,  lived  with  her  family  for  a while  in  Madison.  The 
product  of  Betty’s  research  on  Jane  Gentry  has  been  a series  of  notable 
conference  papers;  a University  of  Kentucky  Press  book,  Jane  Hicks 
Gentry:  A Singer  Among  Singers',  and  a one-act  play,  A Mountain  Riddle. 

Betty’s  research  on  Mrs.  Gentry’s  large  and  varied  repertory  of  songs, 
tales,  and  riddles  is  extensive  and  presented  in  her  book  with  thoughtful 
analysis,  insightful  appreciation,  and  careful  documentation.  Her  book 
has  been  widely  praised  in  reviews  and  received  the  North  Carolina 
Society  of  Historians’  Willie  Parker  Peace  History  Book  Award.  One 
spin-off  of  Betty’s  book  has  been  a “monodrama,”  a one-woman  show 
in  which  Betty  plays  Mrs.  Gentry.  The  play  was  produced  by  Southern 
Appalachian  Repertory  Theater  in  Mars  Hill,  directed  by  C.  Robert 
Jones,  and  performed  at  Appalachian  State  University  and  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville.  In  1999,  the  Appalachian  Writers 
Association  honored  Betty  with  its  award  for  contributions  to 
Appalachian  literature. 

Betty  has  also  written  a series  of  folksong  books  and  curriculum 
guides  for  folk  music  in  elementary  schools.  June  Appal  and  Folk  Legacy 
have  distributed  her  recordings,  and  she  has  been  included  in  many 
anthology  recordings  of  old  time  and  dulcimer  music.  She  has  been  a 
participant  in  the  Smithsonian  American  Sampler  Series.  Betty  has  served 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  John  C.  Campbell  Folk  School  and  the 
Traditional  Music  Committee  at  Berea  College.  In  1994  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  presented  her  its  Alumni  Distinguished 
Service  Award. 

Betty  has  been  a long-time  faithful  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Society.  To  recognize  Betty  Smith — just  down  the  road  from 
her  home  and  in  a section  of  the  state  where  she  is  beloved  for  her 
singing,  playing,  and  research — is  especially  fitting.  We  are  honored 
today  to  present  the  Brown-Hudson  Folklore  Award  to  Betty  Smith, 
who,  like  her  inspiration  Jane  Hicks  Gentry,  is  a “singer  among 
singers,”  and  who  by  her  dedicated  work  is  also  a writer  among  writers 
and  a scholar  among  scholars. 
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Museum  of  the  Cherokee  Indian 

Qualla  Boundary 

— citation  by  Tyler  Blethen 


The  Museum  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  mission  is  “to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  the  history,  culture,  and  stories  of  the  Cherokee 
people.”  Since  1948  this  non-profit  organization,  located  on 
the  Qualla  Boundary,  home  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians, 
has  done  so  admirably.  The  Museum  moved  to  its  present  facility  in 
1976,  and  in  1998,  it  totally  renovated  its  permanent  exhibit,  creating 
an  award-winning  retelling  of  the  story  of  the  Cherokee  people  through 
a dazzling  integration  of  artifacts,  folktales,  and  state-of-the-art 
technology  including  fiber  optics,  special  effects,  and  computer-generated 
images.  Visited  by  more  than  125,000  people  annually  from  all  fifty 
states  and  thirty  foreign  countries,  the  Museum  of  the  Cherokee  Indian 
serves  both  the  general  public  and  the  Cherokee  community. 

The  museum  recognizes  and  supports  the  centrality  of  art  to  the 
well-being  of  the  community.  It  offers  important  support  to  Cherokee 
artists  and  their  traditions  by  integrating  their  presence  and  their 
knowledge  into  the  museum:  selling  their  work  in  the  museum  gift 
shop;  presenting  Cherokee  artists  at  festivals;  and  mounting  individual 
artist  exhibitions.  Its  Artisan  Series  showcases  ancient  and  modern  art 
forms,  from  flute-making  to  abstract  art.  The  Museum  also  invites 
Cherokee  traditional  artists  to  contribute  to  courses  and  workshops  for 
the  general  public. 

With  the  educational  goal  of  improving  teaching  about  Native 
Americans,  the  Museum  offers  courses  and  workshops  that  specifically 
combine  academic  content  with  the  life  experiences  of  the  Cherokee 
community.  These  innovative  programs  provide  opportunities  for  a broad 
range  of  people  to  interact  and  learn  about  Cherokee  culture  and  history, 
through  a significant  combination  of  scholarship  and  personal 
experience.  The  Museum  also  offers  courses  for  teachers — providing 
information,  classroom  resources,  and  suggestions  on  how  to  use  the 
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Museum  in  their  classes.  Its  outreach  program  provides 
demonstrations  and  free  lectures  to  schools  and  groups  throughout 
western  North  Carolina. 

The  Museum  supports  an  impressive  research  agenda.  It  publishes 
the  Journal  of  Cherokee  Studies , the  oldest  scholarly  publication  devoted 
to  one  tribe.  Its  Archives,  open  to  researchers,  contain  more  than  1,400 
published  volumes  and  collections  of  manuscripts,  photographs,  and 
microfilms  concerning  Cherokee  history. 

The  Museum  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  has  received  much  deserved 
recognition.  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  has  awarded 
it  a Challenge  Grant,  one  of  only  30  in  the  entire  country.  It  was  also 
the  recipient  of  Western  Carolina  University’s  Mountain  Heritage  Award 
in  1998  in  recognition  of  its  contributions  to  preserving  and  interpreting 
the  culture  and  traditions  of  western  North  Carolina.  It  has  been 
described  as  a “cutting  edge  museum”  that  “challenges  other  museums 
to  examine  the  way  they  present  themselves.” 

The  Museum  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  has  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  preservation,  continuation,  and  appreciation  of 
Cherokee  traditional  culture.  It  is  a vital  teacher  educating  the  public 
about  Cherokee  history  and  culture.  It  is  a pleasure  to  present  the  North 
Carolina  Folklore  Society  2001  Community  Traditions  Award  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Cherokee  Indian. 
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El  Pueblo,  Incorporado 

-Traduccion  por  Michael  Schinasi  e Ingrid  Vernon 


^ The  original  version  of  the  English  article  “The  2000  Community 
Traditions  Award  for  El  Pueblo,  Inc.,  ” appeared  in  the  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Journal  47.2  2000. 

" La  version  original  de  este  articulo,  en  ingles,  aparecio  en  la  North 
Carolina  Folklore  Journal  47.2  2000.  Es  una  transcripcion  del  acto  de 
concesion  del  premio  “Tradiciones  de  la  Comunidad”  a El  Pueblo, 
Incorporado. 

La  senora  Sally  Council  deseaba  estar  aquf  hoy.  Dice  que  a las 
reuniones  de  la  familia  en  Fuquay  no  se  debe  faltar,  porque  la 
familia  hablara  de  ti  cuando  no  estas.  Ella  ofrecio  lo  siguiente  a 
manera  de  una  respuesta  a mi  solicitud  de  que  contara  algo  acerca  de 
“El  Pueblo”  y “La  Fiesta  Del  Pueblo”.  “Solo  he  participado  en  ‘La  Fiesta’ 
de  una  manera  muy  pequena,  principalmente  al  comienzo.  Aun  asi,  hay 
un  sin  fin  de  historias.  Contare  la  mas  temprana  que  recuerdo.”  Los 
comentarios  de  Sally  y los  mfos  se  combinan  aqui  al  concederles  el  actual 
premio  Tradiciones  de  la  Comunidad  a El  Pueblo  y La  Fiesta  del  Pueblo. 

Para  quien  se  interese  en  el  simbolismo,  La  Fiesta  del  Pueblo, 
rapidamente  seguida  por  su  gemelo  El  Pueblo,  Incorporado,  nacio  de 
una  manera  muy  adecuada.  Era  el  veintitres  de  abril  de  mil  novecientos 
noventa  y cuatro,  un  dia  tipico  de  los  de  Carolina  que  se  cubren  de  un 
precioso  cielo  azul,  lleno  de  las  nubes  maravillosas  de  la  Carolina  que 
parecen  de  algodon,  y estaba  sentada  con  el  senor  Robert  Bushyhead  y 
su  hija  Jean  en  los  jardines  de  los  edificios  del  capitolio  en  Raleigh. 
Estabamos  rodeados  de  las  escenas  y sonidos  de  las  Historias  de  Carolina 
del  Norte,  una  fiesta  de  dos  dias,  que  celebraba  la  inauguracion  del 
nuevo  Museo  de  Historia  de  Carolina  del  Norte.  El  senor  Bushyhead  y 
Jean  acababan  de  contarle  a un  publico  embelesado  las  historias 
conmovedoras  de  su  pueblo,  su  vida,  y sus  labores  para  preservar  la 
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lengua  Cherokee.  Explicaron  como  se  decia  “nos  veremos  otra  vez”  en 
Cherokee,  suficientes  hombres  muy  fornidos  llevaron  al  senor  Bushyhead 
de  la  plataforma  en  su  silla  de  ruedas,  y todos  fuimos  en  busca  de  comida. 
Pero  lo  que  la  familia  Bushyhead  queria  mas  que  el  almuerzo  que  les 
estaba  esperando  en  una  caja  era  una  camiseta  como  las  que  usaban  los 
voluntarios  y otros  empleados  del  festival.  Habia  una  abundancia  de 
voluntarios  y un  numero  limitado  de  camisetas,  pero  como  uno  de  los 
coordinadores  del  evento,  pude  a escondidas  hurtar  un  par  de  prendas 
con  las  comidas,  y nos  sentamos  en  el  cesped  para  comer  mientras 
decidimos  entre  la  camiseta  de  color  verde  con  matices  azules  y la  morada. 

Ese  fue  el  momento  cuando  John  Elerrera  y su  esposa  Karen  Current 
vinieron  corriendo,  llenos  del  entusiasmo  y la  energfa  luminosa  que  son 
reconocidos  por  los  buenos  amigos  de  John  y Karen,  y que  reconoceran 
los  que  tengan  la  buena  fortuna  de  conocerlos  en  el  futuro.  Apenas 
pudimos  saludarlos  cuando  anunciaron  con  inspiracion  juvenil  y 
entusiasmo,  “jQueremos  tener  un  festival  latino!  Algo  justamente  como 
este  con  musica  y baile,  el  idioma  y la  comida  y tal  vez  futbol.  Algo  que 
celebra  la  cultura  hispanica,  pero  para  todos,  no  solo  para  los  latinos. 
<;Que  creen?  <;Lo  podemos  hacer?  Como  ya  saben  todos  los  amigos  de 
John  y Karen,  la  respuesta  no  se  hizo  esperar:  “jPor  supuesto!” 

Congelemos  ese  momento  en  el  tiempo,  porque  conlleva  un  rico 
simbolismo.  En  los  jardines  del  capitolio  de  Carolina  del  Norte,  dos  de 
los  residentes  mas  nuevos  del  estado  se  sientan  con  los  descendientes  de 
los  originales  residentes  indigenas  y con  otros  cuyos  antepasados  europeos 
por  primera  vez  comenzaron  a llamar  suyo  este  paisaje  hace  varias 
generaciones.  Las  analogfas  pueden  resultar  excesivas.  John  y Karen  llenos 
de  optimismo  juvenil  y listos  para  la  accion,  el  senor  Bushyhead-un 
anciano  venerable  yvibrante,  y Jean  y yo,  estamos  perfectamente  situados 
en  medio  de  las  maravillas  de  la  vida  y la  historia.  Alrededor  de  nosotros 
gira  una  mezcla  de  cultura  expresiva  hecha  por  la  gente  extraordinaria 
que  ha  encontrado  un  hogar  en  Carolina  del  Norte.  Y acabamos  de 
ariadir  otro  elemento  fino  a su  esencia. 

John  y Karen  llevaban  ya  mucho  tiempo  dandole  vueltas  a la  idea  de 
La  Fiesta  del  Pueblo,  pero  en  ese  breve  momento  salio  a la  luz,  y una  vez 
que  se  hizo  publica  tomo  vida  propia.  Como  si  tuvieran  toda  la 
experiencia  de  directores  veteranos  de  festivales,  los  nuevos  iniciados, 
John  y Karen,  se  afiliaron  con  otros  voluntarios  dedicados,  establecieron 
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El  Pueblo,  Incorporado  y guiaron  La  Fiesta  a la  madurez.  Entre  las  otras 
personas  que  trabajaron  con  John  y Karen  fueron  Mirna  y Manuel  Lopez, 
Claudia  Lopez,  Jane  Stein,  Carmen  Lucaveche,  Tati  y Felix  Padilla,  Lizette 
Cruz-Watko,  Florence  Simon,  Cecilia  Zapata,  Sharon  Mujica,  Frank 
Gonzalez,  Guillermo  Arias,  Alex  y Sabrina  Burgues,  Gulnara  Trauco, 
John  y Linnette  Jeffries,  Michael  Lopez,  Victor  Orellano,  Rafael 
Orellana,  Ronald  French,  Jim  Spier,  y Andrea  Bazan  Manson.  Cuatro 
breves  meses  despues,  el  evento  historico  nos  abrio  a todos  la  clara 
belleza  de  las  culturas  que  alimentan  a muchos  miembros  latinos  y 
latinas  de  nuestra  comunidad. 

Ese  dfa  temprano  en  septiembre  de  mil  novecientos  noventa  y cuatro, 
mas  de  tres  mil  personas,  tanto  hispanohablantes  como  los  que  no  lo 
eran,  de  comunidades  locales  y otras  por  todas  partes  del  estado,  se 
reunieron  en  los  campos  y alrededor  del  escenario  del  Centro  Lincoln 
en  Chapel  Hill.  El  senor  John  Blackfeather,  presidente  de  la 
agrupacion  Occoneechi  de  la  Nacion  Saponi,  bendicio  el  sitio  del 
festival,  le  regalo  a John  tabaco,  salvia,  cedro,  y sweetgrass  y 
oficialmente  le  dio  a nuestra  comunidad  inmigrante  mas  reciente  la 
bienvenida  por  su  llegada  a estas  tierras. 

Las  ganancias  de  los  festivales  bajo  la  direccion  de  El  Pueblo,  la 
organizacion  que  surgio  de  este  comienzo  vital,  hasta  la  actualidad  se 
han  usado  para  patrocinar  varios  programas  y proyectos  para  latinos  y 
latinas  en  Carolina  del  Norte.  En  mil  novecientos  noventa  y seis  el  festival 
se  cambio  a su  sitio  actual  en  la  escuela  secundaria  de  Chapel  Hill, 
donde  el  ano  pasado  atrayo  a mas  de  treinta  y cinco  mil  personas 
interesadas  en  el  evento.  Una  vez  mas,  en  las  ceremonias  de 
inauguracion,  el  senor  Blackfeather  se  extendio  mas  alia  de  la 
plataforma  del  escenario  y de  las  generaciones  con  regalos  para  todos 
los  nuevos  miembros  de  Carolina  del  Norte. 

Hoy,  nos  honra  y complace  hacer  lo  mismo:  dar  la  bienvenida  a las 
tradiciones  latinas  e incluirlas  en  la  mezcla  maravillosa  que  es  la  vida  del 
pueblo  de  Carolina  del  Norte  y presentarles  a nuestros  amigos  y lideres 
del  Pueblo  y La  Fiesta  del  Pueblo  el  premio  “Tradiciones  de  la 
Comunidad”  de  la  Sociedad  Folklorica  de  Carolina  del  Norte. 

Ahora,  transcurrido  ya  el  tiempo  desde  esos  comienzos  tan  animados, 
dos  de  los  nombres  latinos  mas  reconocidos  en  el  Piedmont  no  son  de 
individuos;  mejor  dicho  son  los  nombres  de  ese  celebrado  festival  de  la 
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comunidad  y las  organizaciones  populares  iniciales  que  en  primer  lugar 
le  dieron  vida.  El  Pueblo  ahora  es  una  organizacion  reconocida  por  tadas 
partes  del  estado,  cuyos  programas  estan  disenados  para  ayudar  a latinos 
y latinas  en  toda  Carolina  del  Norte,  y a construir  un  sentido  de 
comunidad  y comprension  entre  este  nuevo  grupo  de  ciudadanos  con 
un  profundo  impacto  cultural  en  Carolina  del  Norte  y los  residentes 
que  historicamente  han  vivido  aquf. 

En  estos  pocos  anos  de  desarrollo  rapido,  La  Fiesta  del  Pueblo  ha 
crecido  y ha  pasado  de  la  produccion  de  un  pequeno  evento  de  la 
comunidad  inmediata  hasta  arraigarse  como  un  festival  multicultural 
con  mas  de  treinta  y cinco  mil  participantes  y El  Pueblo  es  una  fuerza  de 
abogacia  y polftica,  desarrollo,  direccion,  educacion,  y fomento  de  una 
comprension  multicultural. 

Desde  su  nacimiento  en  mil  novecientos  noventa  y cuatro  La  Fiesta 
del  Pueblo  ha  reunido  a gente  de  una  multiplicidad  de  culturas 
latinoamericanas  para  celebrar  y educar  a las  miles  de  personas  que  asisten 
al  festival  cada  ano.  La  Fiesta  es  organizada  por  un  grupo  dedicado  de 
voluntarios,  algunos  de  los  cuales  trabajan  todo  el  ano  en  actividades 
como  torneos  de  futbol,  ferias  de  trabajo  y sanidad,  comidas  tradicionales 
vendidas  por  grupos  de  la  iglesia  y la  comunidad,  exposiciones  culturales, 
actividades  para  ninos,  y musica  en  vivo  del  Piedmont  central,  de  todas 
partes  de  Carolina  del  Norte  y el  sudeste  entero,  tanto  como  de  otras 
naciones  latinoamericanas. 

En  un  frente  tan  importante  de  promocion  polftica  y social,  El 
Pueblo,  en  asociacion  con  otros  grupos,  organizo  la  primera  reunion 
con  oficiales  del  gobierno  del  estado  sobre  asuntos  latinos  y sigue 
reuniendose  con  representantes  nombrados  y elegidos,  y diversas 
organizaciones  para  educarlos  acerca  de  los  intereses  latinos.  Ha  abogado 
por  la  representacion  gubernamental  de  parte  del  pueblo  latino,  la 
creacion  del  Consejo  Consultivo  Latino,  participacion  en  la  Comision 
Estatal  de  Relaciones  Humanas,  y el  empleo  de  interpretes  en  agencias 
de  servicios  sociales  y de  sanidad. 

En  cuanto  al  fomento  del  liderazgo,  El  Pueblo  se  dio  cuenta  de  la 
necesidad  de  que  los  partidarios  de  la  comunidad  latina  tuvieran  la 
oportunidad  de  dialogo,  interaccion,  y la  oportunidad  de  conocer  a los 
expertos  nacionales  y estatales  sobre  los  problemas  latinos.  El  Foro  Latino 
anualmente  reune  a representantes  de  todos  los  estados  en  seminarios, 
talleres,  y para  trabar  amistades  y contactos. 
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El  Pueblo  tambien  esta  al  frente  de  la  participacion  civil.  Durante 
las  elecciones  de  mil  novecientos  noventa  y seis,  colaboro  con  Proyecto 
Vote,  centrado  en  Washington,  DC,  en  la  organizacion  de  “Su  Voto — 
Su  Voz”,  la  primera  campana  en  Carolina  del  Norte  para  registrar  y 
educar  al  pueblo  latino  respecto  a la  practica  del  sufragio.  Sigue 
diseminando  informacion  y educando  a los  latinos  y los  individuos 
amigos  de  la  comunidad  latina  sobre  la  inmigracion  y la  ciudadama  y 
sigue  animando  a los  latinos  a interesarse  en  los  asuntos  civiles. 

En  el  espacio  de  su  notable  vida — menos  de  una  decada — El  Pueblo 
ha  hecho  grandes  progresos  en  organizar  y mediar  de  parte  de  los  latinos 
de  Carolina  del  Norte,  tanto  como  en  educar  a los  ciudadanos  del  estado 
sobre  los  efectos  positivos  que  esta  nueva  onda  de  inmigracion  nos  aporta 
a la  gente  del  estado  y a las  culturas.  Por  estas  razones,  es  eminentemente 
digno  del  premio  Tradiciones  de  la  Comunidad  de  la  Sociedad  Folklorica 
de  Carolina  del  Norte. 
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Recent  winners — NCFS  Student  Paper  Competition 

Laura  E.  Sutton,  1999  winner  of  the  W.  Amos  Abrams  Prize  for  best 
undergraduate  essay: 

Lydia  Lives  at  the  Jamestown  Bridge:  A “Vanishing 
Hitchhiker”  in  North  Carolina  ( North  Carolina  Folklore 
Journal  47.2  Midwinter  2000). 

Sarah  Reuning,  1999  winner  of  the  Cratis  D.  Williams  Prize  for  best 
graduate  essay: 

Seven  Brides  for  a Single  Gown:  Communicating  Through 
Clothing  in  One  American  Family  {North  Carolina  Folklore 
Journal  47.2  Midwinter  2000). 

Ronan  Kyle  Peterson,  1998  winner  of  the  W.  Amos  Abrams  Prize  for 
best  undergraduate  essay: 

‘Til  tell  you  what — It  all  depends  on  the  wood”:  Making 
Handles  with  Joe  Willis  {North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal 
45.2  Summer  - Fall  1998). 

Margaret  Marion  Danforth,  1995  winner  of  the  Cratis  D.  Williams 
Prize  for  best  graduate  essay: 

Vision  and  Testimony:  The  Life  Review  Narratives  of  Grace 
Sink  Cooper  ( North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal  43.1 
Winter  - Spring  1996). 

Andrea  Jones,  1995  winner  of  the  W.  Amos  Abrams  Prize  for  best 
undergraduate  essay: 

“Here  Lies  the  Body”:  Eighteenth-Century  Gravestones  in  the 
Alamance  Presbyterian  Churchyard  and  Their  Symbolic 
Meanings  {North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal  43. 1 Winter 
- Spring  1996). 
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Let  People  See  Your  Work! 

Submit  your  undergraduate  or  graduate  paper  to  the 
Student  Paper  Competition  of  the 

North  Carolina  Folklore  Society 


The  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  was  organized  in  1912  at  the 
instigation  of  the  American  Folklore  Society  and  Frank  C.  Brown 
(1870-1943)  “for  such  literary  and  educational  purposes  as  the  study 
of  folklore,  and  especially  the  collection,  preservation,  and 
publication  of  the  folklore  of  North  Carolina.” 

The  Cratis  D.  Williams  Prize  recognizes  the  best  study  of  North 
Carolina  folklife  by  a graduate  student,  and  the  W.  Amos  Abrams 

Prize,  the  best  undergraduate  essay. 

Deadline  for  submission  is  December  21,  2002.  Papers  written  by 
current  students  or  those  who  have  graduated  within  the  last  year  are 

eligible  for  submission. 

Send  two  copies  of  your  submission  to: 

Philip  E.  Coyle 

Department  of  Anthropology  and  Sociology 
Western  Carolina  University 
Cullowhee,  NC  28723 

Winners  will  be  announced  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  NCFS. 
Winning  papers  receive  cash  prizes  and  will  be  considered  for 
publication  in  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal. 
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Raleigh 


Have  You  Remembered  to  Renew  Your  Membership ? 

The  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society,  like  many  organizations 
partially  supported  by  grant  funds,  has  been  experiencing 
financial  uncertainties,  a trickle-down  result  of  state  and 
federal  agency  cutbacks  in  a troubled  national  economic  climate.  We 
depend  on  you,  our  longtime  and  new  members,  for  a significant 
portion  of  our  operating  budget,  including  the  funds  required  to 
produce  the  Journal. 

When  you  renew  your  membership  in  the  Society,  you  are 
investing  in  the  future  of  the  organization  and  its  ability  to  continue 
its  mission  “dedicated  to  the  preservation,  appreciation  and 
celebration  of  North  Carolina  folklife,  and. . .understanding  the 
traditional  aspects  of  culture.” 

We  value  your  membership  and  we  need  your  dues.  Please  check 
to  see  if  you  neglected  to  renew  for  the  past  year  and,  if  you  did, 
consider  sending  a check  for  $24  to  include  2002  dues  along  with 
your  2003  renewal,  due  in  December.  Members  who  are  in  arrears 
still  received  the  Journal  and  the  Society  newsletter,  and  will  receive 
the  49.2  issue,  due  out  in  December  2002.  Donations  in  addition  to 
your  regular  dues  are  also  welcome  and  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 


Society  memberships  are  $12  per  year  for  individuals;  student 
memberships  are  $8  per  year.  Annual  institutional  and  overseas 
memberships  are  $15.  A life  membership  for  an  individual  is  $200. 
These  memberships  include  subscriptions  to  the  Society's  publications. 

Send  dues  to: 

North  Carolina  Folklore  Society 
P.O.  Box  62271 
Durham , 1 VC  27715 
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ally,  folk  song 
proven  hardy  and 
rong  even  though  it  has 
gone  through  continual 
change . But  it  is  not 
gradual  change  that 
concerns  us  here . We  are 
worried  about  what 
mountain  fiddler  Tommy 
Hunter  has  called  a 
gap ’ — a gap  between 
parents  and  children  in 
the  transmission  of  songs, 
rhymes,  and  games.  Small 
children  come  to  school 
when  they  are  five  or  six 
without  a song  or  even  a 
nursery  rhyme  to  call 
their  own.  ” 


- Betty 


from  “The  Gap  in  Oral 
Tradition,”  in 


written  in  honor  of 
Cratis  D.  Williams. 


